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Does Beekeeping Pay? 
pine Fas 


By Lee Stewart, 


Indiana. 


The old saw, “‘Thar’s gold in ’em 
‘er hills,” is taken too liberally by a 
lot of embryo beekeepers who have 
the impression that a box and some 
bees are the only requirements for 
success. The old prophet was right; 
but there is a lot of hard, intelligent 
work to be read between the lines. 

In any discussion of successful bee 
keeping, there are three important 
factors that must be considered, 
namely, the beekeeper himself, the 
bee pasture and the equipment. The 
degree of their perfection directly 
determines the operator’s measure of 
success, 

Of course, the most important of 
these is the beekeeper, and we find 
as many varieties of him as of apiary. 
There are good, bad and indifferent 
beekeepers. The fact that one likes 
honey or would like to pick up some 
extra change are poor reasons indeed 
to begin beekeeping. But in practical- 
ly every case, these are the reasons 
back of every beginner. There is a 
lot of sentiment, but little fact in 
the statement that So and So keeps 
bees for pleasure, except, of course, 
the comparitive few that are kept in 
research laboratories for scientific 
study. I have never been able to dis- 
cover any pleasure in lifting tons of 
honey out in the hottest of suns with 
any chance breeze obstructed by a 
veil, particularly when I am hustled 
along now and then by the busy end 
of a bee, 

Too many beginners soon discover 
that the rainbow’s end is just over 
on the other side of the hill and give 
up in disgust, leaving bees and equip 
ment to the ravages of pests and dis 
ease. But on the other hand, there 
are the 1 or 2 per cent who dig in 
and apply themselves, work, study 
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and slowly, but carefully, feel then 
way along, developing into extensive 


and successful beekeepers; and in be- 


1} 


tween there is the ne’er-do-well who 


just drifts along, makes no progress, 
yet is able to kee p going, a class that 
makes beekeeping difficult for 

business-like bee Keepel The ne’e1 
do-well has no idea of the cost yt 


production; and, unless one knows 
this, he can never make a 
any enterprise. Often, as far as he 
is concerned, a few extra pounds of 
honey glut the mark 


panic and dumping. 


resulting in 


The bee pasture factor is unive1 
and it is probably 
important than either of the 
others; for the best 
the world, with 


sally overlooked 
more 
beekeepe1 in 


model equipment 


could not succeed where there is no 
nectar. One should study his pasture 
as faithfully as he studies his bees 


The whole season should be charted 


as to the blooming period of each 
nectar-bearing plant, its probable 
yield and duration; and the apiary 


activities should be timed according 
ly. Frequent trips of inspection should 
be made to the bee pasture in ordei 


better to time bee yard operations 


Few beekes pers do this, probably le 

than 5 per cent of all; many do not 
even know the blooms that secrete 
nectar within the reach of honeybees 
Some locations are either a feast o1 


a famine; others seldom produce a 
bumper crop, yet always yield some- 
thing which is preferable. Bee pas 
tures, like sands, will shift. The Red 
River Valley had no bees to speak of 
before the advent of weet lover, 
and places that once yielded npel 
crops from littl Dutch el el i 
now barren, 

There are nearly as many kinds of 
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equipment as there are beekeepers, 
which would be all right if every one 
knew how to handle his own particu 
lar variety. Many do, but there are 
many more that do not, Any equip 
ment put out by a reputable company 
» made a 


accurate cording to proper 


dimensions worked out years ago by 
the old masters, a big job that we 
day do not appreciate as we should, 
No particular kind of equipment no) 
ize is necessary so long as it is ac- 
curate and the knows how 
to use it. It must be workable; and 
the poorer the beekeeper, the better 
the equipment should be, It is im 


operator 


practicable to have more than one 
size. 

Now before someone accuses me 
of being an old maid trying to tell 


the mother how to rear her children, 
I shall give you a few figures. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
I am making no claims as a beekeep- 
er; but I do know my pasture, have 
good, accurate, workable equipment 
and know how to use it in my loca 
tion. In 1934 I produced 8800 pounds 
of section comb and extracted honey 
from a spring count of eighty-three 
colonies I sold this « rop for $906.35, 
lu $1 for queer and $14.40 for 
wax, a total of $921.75. I also reared 
everal queens for myself and in- 
creased ten colonies. My total ex 
pense for the year was $94.88, but I 
had left $20.25 worth of supplies 
which cut my expense to $74.63, giv- 
ing me a net balance of $847.12 for 
my labor on a side line in my back 
yard. The bees did all the trucking 
in; | had no trucking bills out. 
ne will say, “How about your in 
’ Well, the bees built their 
wn business from an outlay of an 
eight-frame hive that didn’t cost 
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much. In addition, they have paid 
a good profit each year. Taxes? Yes, 
nearly $4, about one-sixth of the 
honey we ate and gave away. 

But I sold my crop and 1200 
pounds in addition, and I made a 
profit of $6 on that. You probably 
realize that it’s one thing to produce 
a crop and quite something else 
profitably to dispose of it. After you 
produce a crop you must also sell it, 
just as though you had manufactured 
it. It doesn’t seem right for the 
methods of the factory to apply to 
an agricultural pursuit, but they do. 


As I said before, this may be a good 
thing for beekeeping. 

In conclusion, I say that there is 
money in beekeeping, provided one 
is not afraid of hard work and has 
a fair knowledge of bee behavior and 
its application to his own particular 
pasture, which need not be the best 
and must not be barren, and to his 
equipment, which must be simple, ac- 
curate and, by all means, workable. 
I believe any margin of profit in bee- 
keeping is in direct proportion to the 
maximum number of colonies one can 
care for and which his own back yard 
will support. 


The Big Hive and the 


Demaree Swarm-Control Plan 


By Hy. W. Sanders, 
Manitoba. 


This year, for the first time, we 
have had a number of Jumbo hives, 
and we like them, For a long time 
past we have felt that the Langstroth 
hive was too small for a good colony, 
and the two-story Langstroth at best 
a poor makeshift for the purpose of 
trying to hold a “standard” in the 
face of practical objections. With 
our long and severe winters, it is 
true, an extra full-depth super of 
honey is none too much for a colo- 
ny; but if one uses a cellar, the two- 
story Langstroths take up altogether 
too much room. The Jumbo meets 
this objection; so we put in twenty 
last summer, and they all wintered 
perfectly in the cellar except one in 
which the cluster got stuck at one 
end of the hive and starved within 
six inches of abundant stores. The 
wintering aspect of the Jumbo seem- 
ed to be satisfactory, so fifty more 
were bought and are being installed 
in the current season. 

However, we have struck one snag 
in the fact that swarming tendencies 
this season have proved quite a prob- 
lem. We noticed in the American Bee 
Journal that at Hamilton, Illinois, 
there was the same sort of situation 
—bees very strong and prosperous, 
but held within their hives by con- 
tinuous wet and cloudy weather. We 
are thankful that our problem did 
not include floods as well. 

About the same time in Gleanings 
was a article by a beekeeper who had 
discarded the big hive, giving as his 
reason, among others, that as the 
combs were not interchangeable he 
could not use the Demaree plan for 
swarm-control with the Jumbo hives. 
This set us thinking if there were not 
some way around this objection and 
we think that we have found it. 

The kernel of the Demaree plan 
lies not so much in changing the 
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combs of the brood-chamber and the 
super, as in putting the queen on an 
empty set of combs just at the time 
when the brood combs show signs of 
congestion. This maneuver takes 
away the strain on breeding space 
which is one of the causes of swarm- 
ing. 

Our method therefore is this. As 
soon as the Jumbo hive body seems 
to be well filled, we find the queen 
and put her on an empty set of brood 
combs above, with a queen excluder 
between. Nine days later we cut out 
any cells that have been started be- 
low, and replace the queen in the 
brood nest. This has all the essential 
features of the Demaree plan and it 
works. 

Finding the queen in the first part 
of the operation is the only objection- 
able feature we have found so far. 
We look through the combs once. If 
the queen is not found, the hive is 
closed and we have another try the 
next time around. In most cases we 
find her the first time. When we come 
to put the queen back again below 
the excluder the process is more 
simple. The combs from the new 
brood nest are just shaken in front 
of the entrance. All the bees, in- 
cluding the queen are soon inside. 

It would not surprise us if the 
ultimate solution of our winter prob- 
lem might consist of a hive even 
deeper than the Jumbo. It would be 
more like the bees’ natural home in a 
hollow tree. Certainly we are doing 
violence to their instincts when we 
expect them to winter in a Lang- 
stroth, a flat hive originally planned 
for use with comb honey supers, into 
which the bees have to be “forced,” 
which has very little space for stor- 
age of winter supplies where the bees 
need it, right above their heads. 


Some Miscellaneous 
Honey Plants 


By C. W. Wood, 
Michigan. 


The figworts have had many ups 
and downs as economic plants. First 
they were highly prized as a remedy 
for scrofula (hence the generic name 
Scrophularia), a use now fallen into 
disrepute. Then the plant (Scrophu- 
laria marilandica) which we are now 
considering was advanced by some 
enthusiasts as a garden ornament. In 
the latter sphere the plant is a little 
too weedy for general use; consequent- 
ly, it made little headway among 
gardeners, though it is sometimes 
used for its dark foliage as a back- 
ground in the hardy border. To the 
beekeeper, though, the species men- 
tioned suggests possibilities of far 
greater importance than either of the 
other roles it has been called upon 
to assume. The plant is found 
throughout the United States, chiefly 
in rich, open woods in the eastern 
states where I have observed it, 
though shade does not seem neces- 
sary for its comfort. In the garden 
it grows in any rich soil, getting four 
to six feet high and producing its 
dull purple flowers from July until 
September. This is the plant some- 
times referred to in literature as 
Simpson’s honey plant. 

As a garden plant, the great wil- 
low-herb (Epilobium angustifolium) 
has much to recommend it, though its 
habit of spreading far and wide must 
be guarded against in the flower 
borders. As a bee plant, this habit 
of spreading and persisting against 
odds is much in its favor. It is 
found in low, moist places in most 
parts of the United States, and, like 
the preceding plant, its natural habi- 
tat is not necessary for its well-being. 
It will be noted, though, that it is 
not a rank grower when transferred 
to dry soil but it will spread just as 
rapidly and bloom almost as profuse- 
ly in the latter case. This willow- 
herb is a heavy yielder of nectar dur- 
ing July and August when nectar 
plants are not always plentiful. 

There is so much variation in nec- 
tar flow in different species of plant 
families and even within a single 
species, according to its growing con- 
ditions, it is seldom safe to deal in 
generalities when writing on the sub- 
ject. Considering the facts, however, 
that bees freely visit all members of 
the smartweed family and some of 
the species have been reported as 
heavy producers of honey, it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that species other 
than those now on record as nectar 
plants may possess that trait. With 
this end in view, it would be well to 
give that prince of bushy smartweeds, 
Polygonum Sieboldii, a thorough trial. 
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It grows up to eight feet in height, 
with pleasing foliage and clouds of 
small white flowers for two months 
in late summer and early autumn. 
This is one of the most handsome of 
the bushy smartweeds and deserves 
a place in gardens for its beauty 
alone. A word of caution should be 
issued, though, regarding another of 
these bushy smartweeds—Polygonum 
sachalinense. It was introduced into 
the United States in the late years 
of the last century as a forage plant 
and was much planted at that time. 
Never let it get within striking dis- 
tance of your place! It spreads so 
rapidly by means of underground 
shoots it is almost impossible to eradi- 
cate it once it has secured a good 
foothold. The first mentioned species 
has no such fault, however, and can 
be recommended as a first class plant. 


Who Speaks Flemish? 
Emil DePauw of David City, Ne- 
braska, wishes to-correspond with 


Flemish speaking Belgian beekeep- 
ers. Anyone among our subscribers 
qualifying, get in touch direct with 
Mr. DePauw. 


Selling Honey By 
Liquiteria Method 
By C. M. Litteljohn, 


Washington. 


Featuring honey in bulk, slowly 
flowing from a prominently displayed 
barrel into the customer’s own honey 
container, builds new sales for the 
Liquiteria, which has been establish- 
ed by R. W. Thompson in the Secur- 
ity Market of Seattle. Three kinds of 
honey are available: Pure Washing- 
ton honey from the clover lands of 
the northwest state, a lighter honey 
from the white sage districts of Cali- 
fornia, and Guatemala honey gather 
ed from blossoms of the coffee trees 
in that Central American republic. 


“Bring your own container,” re- 
quest Manager Thompson and _ his 
orange-smocked assistants; and the 
jar, glass or can is filled from the 
honey barrel, saving the cost of a 
container. The idea of freshness is 
featured in this bulk handling. There 
is nothing to be shop-worn, no labels 
to become faded, soiled or spotted, 
no lack of shelf-appeal. 

The method of selling liquid food 
in bulk, and featuring honey sales 
in this manner, has proved to be 
quite popular in this market. 


Honey Cocoanut Pralines 


1 cup honey 
2 cups confectioners sugar 

‘ys cup rich milk or evaporated 

milk 
1% cup desiccated cocoanut 
Combine the honey, sugar and milk 

and boil rapidly to 245° F. Beat un- 
til it begins to cream, add cocoanut 
and drop onto a buttered pan by tea- 
spoonfuls. Set in ice box before us- 
ing.—Miss Davison, Univ. of Calif. 


British Columbia Loses W. J. Sheppard 


E publish a picture of the late 
Provincial Apiarist of British 
Columbia, W. J. Sheppard who pass- 
ed away on the 18th of June. We 
have just been informed of his loss 


by L. W. Johnson, Senior Clerk of 
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the Department of Agriculture of 


British Columbia. Mr. Sheppard has 
been active for a long time in bee 
keeping in British Columbia and the 


Northwest, His many writings will 





be remembered by our older readers. 
He was not only a beekeeper but a 
great lover of flowers. This picture 
shows him in his garden. So we lose 


another one of our leaders. 
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Queen Rearing 


By Herman McConnell, 


Illinois. 


T is an old proverb that the child 
born on Sunday will be fair of 
face, that he born on Monday will 
be full of grace and so on to the child 
who beholds the light of day on Sat- 


urday. He will have to work for his 
living. As I happen to be one of 
those luckless individuals born on 


Saturday whom fate has decreed shall 
work for a living, I can testify that 
the proverb still holds good, despite 
the NRA, the CWA or any other of 
the alphabetical combinations. I have 
accepted my fate and have endeavor- 
ed to do as much as possible in the 
least time and, incidentally, with the 
least amount of effort. And this atti- 
tude of mine can be applied to queen 
rearing. 

There are only two impulses under 
which bees rear queens naturally— 
swarming and _ supersedure. Some 
persons claim a third impulse—queen- 
lessness; but it occurs so rarely that 
one can hardly call it an impulse, In 
fact, I doubt that it ever occurs ex- 
cept through accident. However, it 
is on queenlessness that the breeder 
has staked his only hope. 

To get queens by swarming or by 
supersedure in any number through- 
out the season is entirely out of the 
question. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties of the queen breeder has been 
getting his bees to accept his grafted 
cups, After they were once started, 
he had little trouble in getting them 
completed. So, in order to get as 
many as possible of his grafted cups 
accepted, he has resorted to the 
swarm box, making colonies queen- 
less, broodless and so on. Have you 
ever in your life seen the bees throw 
out queen and brood just to get a 
batch of cells started? No, you have 
not. Neither have you ever seen a 
ball of bees as big as your hat hike 
off to some old box and pull the hole 
in after them so that they would be 
in better shape to start a fine batch 
of cells. Yet that is the very thing 
man has been doing with his bees. 
Yes, we have done the same thing 
ourselves, but never again! 

Almost every novice who has ad- 
vanced far enough to try his hand at 
rearing queens and who has begun 
to inquire as to method and procedure 
will ask, ““‘Why not give cups direct- 
ly to finishing colonies to start?” To 
which the books reply, “For the 
simple reason that the bees will have 
none of them.’’ I have asked that 
question myself and have got the 
same reply. I thought perhaps the 
books were wrong; so I tried the plan 
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but with not enough success to war- 
rant continuing it. Nevertheless, the 
question continually kept bobbing up 
in my mind until finally the bees 
revealed the answer. 

Most breeders agree that the great- 
est bugaboo to contend with (other 
than the weather) is robbing. To fill 
several swarm boxes with five to 
seven pounds of bees two or three 
times a week runs into a lot of work 
and takes a lot of bees. If the work 
is done during the honeyflow, many 
a luckless bee will be suffocated in 
its own honey as it is almost im- 
possible to shake bees from combs 
without smearing them. It is not un- 
usual to lose the entire force in a 
box or two if the weather is hot and 
humid. If this practise is carried on 
during a dearth of nectar, it is the 
next thing to suicide. What fun the 
robbers have! 

The method which uses a queenless 
colony gives somewhat better results, 
but one is still confronted by the 
problem of robbers during a dearth; 
for such a colony has little incentive 
to protect its abode, and its bees, fly- 
ing about the yard, remind one of 
kids lost at a circus. 

Then, too have you ever consider- 
ed why the finishing colonies reject 
so many grafted cups as they do? If 
you could get them to accept and 
finish approximately 95 per cent of 
them, would you still use the above 
methods? I doubt it. Do you suppose 
that should your bees out in the 
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Machine that dips 85 queen cups at a time 
or from 1200 to 1400 an hour. 





clover patch run across some of the 
cups you have used, they would 
recognize them as queen cell cups? 
Absolutely not. You have doubtless 
observed when removing ripe cells 
that the bees have perhaps rejected 
a cup or two and have made it over 
into an embryo queen cell. Did you 
ever graft some of those cups and 
give them to finishing colonies? If 
you have not, a most pleasant sur- 
prise waits you. That is how the 
bees revealed the secret to us. 

We use the dipped cell cups sug- 
gested to the beekeeping fraternity 
by Doolittle. We have, perhaps, had 
the time, but we have never had the 
inclination to use the three dipping 
sticks as he did, nor have we ever 
been able to equal him in dipping 150 
to 200 cell cups an hour. We have 
made a machine that dips 85 cups at 
a time, or from 1200 to 1400 an hour. 
By means of leveling screws for the 
pan of wax and for the dipping frame 
the cups are kept the same depth and 
size. The pan has a gauge to de- 
termine at what height melted wax 
should be kept. There is a little wedge 
slide at the top which regulates each 
dipping as the object is to get a thin 
edge where the bees work and a 
heavy base for easy handling. These 
cups are fastened to thin strips with 
a heated tool similar to that used in 
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Frames from two colonies with bees driven 
from cells showing cells in various stages. 
118 given with 5 rejected. Lower bars of 
each frame contain cells 24 hours old. These 
cells were all started during cold rainy spell 
in May. 
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Construction of cell bar frame. 
with cups attached showing how 
staggered. 








showing how bees cluster about 


Frame 
cells, 


fastening foundation in section boxes. 
We do not care for the little wooden 
cell cup holders, as too much time is 
taken up in gathering them from the 
nuclei and in cleaning them to be 
used again. The wax used must be of 
a good grade. That from cappings or 


bits of burr combs run through a 
solar wax extractor is ideal. We do 
not know whether or not the bees 


will reconstruct the pressed cups for 
sale by bee supply houses, as it has 


been eighteen years since we have 
used any of them. Those who use 
them will have to find that out for 


themselves. 

As we desire to keep the cells with- 
in the contour of the brood, we have 
departed a little from the frame 
usually furnished by the supply com- 
panies. Thin boards are fitted in, as 
in the illustration, so that adjoining 
combs will not be built out irregular- 
ly as would result if comb occupied 
such space. The frame is light to 
handle. The opening made by the 
cell bars is an ideal place where 
nurse bees like to congregate. The 
‘ells are located in a place where the 
temperature remains almost constant. 

Perhaps some people will say that 
most colonies preparing to swarm will 
build cells along the lower edge of 
the comb. Yes, they will; and we 
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have seen them even below the bot- 
tom bars. But cut a hole about the 
size of a dollar in the center of one 
of the brood combs of a strong colo- 
ny which you think will make prepa- 
rations to swarm in about a week or 
so, and if it not build 
two fine cells there, we owe the treats. 
You will notice that our frame holds 
three bars. By staggering the cups 
we get from fifteen to twenty 
the bar, depending on the strength 
of the colony. We want each cell to 
be so lavishly supplied with food that 
the larva cannot possibly consume it 
all. In fact, we want to 
more grafted cups at time 
the bees would build naturally. 

When we prepare a colony for 
cell building, we put inacouple of bars 
of empty cups for the bees to work 
on which they will reconstruct to the 
point of acceptance in from thirty 
six to forty-eight hours. As each 
colony receives a bar of 


does one Ol 


one to 


give 


than 


never 


one 


grafted cells 


every fourth day, it gives the bees 
plenty of time to work them over 
When the first bar of ripe cells is 


removed, a bar of empty cups is given 
in its place. In two days this bar is 
again removed, the cells are primed 
with fresh royal jelly (thinned with 
warm water to the consistency of 
moderately thick cream) which is 
stirred around in the bottoms of the 
cups so that it has the appearance of 
having been put there by the 
We transfer a larva ten to 
hours old to each cup and give them 
back to the bees. If you have used 
a reasonable amount of you 
can expect approximately 95 per cent 
of the cups to be 


bees 


sixteen 


care, 


accepted and com 


pleted. In twelve or fourteen hours, 
look at them and you will observe 
that they are further along than 


cells taken from swarm boxes twenty 


four hours after grafting, Further 
more, if you make conditions right, 
the bees will not remove all this 


jelly as they do when cups are given 
to swarm boxes or to queenless and 
broodless colonie S. 

There have been several debatable 
articles by noted queen breeders ap 


pearing in the journals as to the ad 
visability of priming cups with jelly 
Some writers claim they get bette 
acceptance with its use. Others say 


it is not good, as the bees remove it 
anyhow. Well, they had to remove it 


in order to work the cups to their 
liking. It is quite evident that the 
larvae did not receive the best of 
care during that time. Any method 


of rearing queens which permits the 
larvae at any devoid of 
food will not produce the best queens. 


stage to be 


Some writers contend that the nurse 
bees in the swarm box are gorged 
with pap and are in an ideal con 
dition. Perhaps this is true, but they 


are as reluctant to put the pap in 
improvised queen cups as bees are to 
store honey in five-pound pails. Not 
until these cups begin to take the 
form of embryo cells will you find food 


of any quantity in them. When you 
compel the bees to do too much in 
too short a time, the quality of their 
product will always be questionable. 

Perhaps these plans may not ap- 
peal to some persons, especially if 
they have to lift a lot of heavy supers 
or to go through many preliminary 


maneuvers, but for the kind of hive 
we described last month, it works 
at its best. Brood, of course, will 
have to be exchanged ever so often 
and we take exception to the con- 
tention of most authorities that un- 


sealed brood should be placed next 
to cells. We want mostly sealed brood 
in the cell compartment and the 
reason is obvious, With little unseal 
ed brood the bees evidently reason 
that their queen is failing and they 
gladly accept our grafted cups. As 
the hive is crowded with nurse 
that can go back and forth through 
excluding division board, 
nothing in the 


bees 


the queen 


they have 


side com 

partment to feed but cells. 
We have used this method for the 
past ten seasons; and, as we have 


method advocated 
time, we feel qualified 
we have found it an out 


used nearly every 
prior to that 
that 


Success, 


Milk and Honey 
Pictorialized 


By H. A. Insinger, 
Missouri. 


Milk and honey, of 
held their own in the diet of man 
kind for thousands of years. Chiefly 
during this last century, when sugat 
growing variety of manufac 
tured food products, thoroughly de 
vitaminized and _ devitalized, made 
their appearance, did the honey have 
to step back and become a drug on 
the market. 

Owing to the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute and its energetic 
boosters this sad condition will, ap- 
parently, be another nightmare of 
the past. Honey will be one of the 
health foods of the future and the 
claim of beekeepers that good old 
honey is the best foods for 
sick and will be substanti 
ated. 


The 


biblical fame, 


and a 


one of 
invalids 


University of Minnesota has 
been experimenting for several 
months with a diet consisting solely 
of milk and honey, in order to test 
ts merit as food for invalids. But 
the proof of the pudding is in its 
eating, and Dr. Mykola Haydak of 
the University of Minnesota experi- 
mented on himself. For four months 
he lived on nothing else than milk 
and honey with an occasional bit of 
orange juice to ward off scurvy. Thus 
he proved to his own satisfaction that 
a person can be healthy for four 
months on milk and honey. 
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Weeds 


There is an element of danger in the enthusiasm of 
beekeepers for new honey plants. Some bad weeds are 
good sources of nectar and the beekeeper is sometimes 
tempted to distribute them in new localities in an effort 
to improve the bee pasture. Occasionally a letter comes 
asking where seeds of the vining milkweed or bluevine 
can be obtained. Any beekeeper, who spreads plants which 
are persistent and troublesome weeds, makes a serious 
mistake. He should take every precaution to avoid their 
further distribution. 

Canada thistle and sow thistle although they are good 
honey plants are bad weeds. They should be dug up at 
every opportunity. 

Sweet clover was long regarded as a weed, and in many 
places the bee men aroused serious antagonism because 
they persisted in sowing it. Sweet clover has proved to 
be a valuable forage plant, rather than a weed; but these 
others have no redeeming qualities. 


Enthusiasm 


A friend of this magazine who is past eighty years of 
age and who has spent more than sixty years at beekeep- 
ing still retains his keen interest in his bees. When he 
does not feel well he places his cot where he can rest in 
sight of the colony on scales. From there he watches the 
coming and going of the busy workers. He regards the 
bees as the finest work of the Creator and feels that his 
life will not be long enough to satisfy his interest in them. 

There is something about beekeeping which helps one 
to retain a youthful spirit and to maintain an active in- 
terest to the end of a long life. Few human callings are 
equal to that of the hive in sustaining the enthusiasm of 
their followers. 


Encourage the Combs 


Nothing in recent years has exerted an influence upon 
American rural life equal to that of the 4-H club work 
among the boys and girls. Pig clubs, calf clubs, canning 
clubs all have numbered their members by thousands. It 
is unfortunate that bee clubs have not been encouraged 
to a greater extent than they have. The industry would 
find it to its advantage to offer the same opportunity to 
boys and girls interested in bees that is now available in 
other activities. In a few places bee clubs have been 
opened and some very encouraging results have followed. 
No industry can long prosper without the renewal that 
comes from the enthusiastic support of youth. Beekeep- 
ing owes much to its old men, and it is fortunate that age 
can find a solace and satisfaction in the apiary; but only 
the young can keep pace with changing conditions. 


About Hubam Clover 


In view of the increasing popularity of sweet clover as 
a farm crop it is a bit surprising that one hears so little 
about Hubam. No plant in many years has received so 
much publicity and aroused such wide interest as did the 
annual sweet clover when Professor Hughes first called 
it to public attention. 

It was thought than an annual sweet clover would fill 
an important place in the farm rotation. To be able to 
plant a legume with oats or other spring grain, which 
would make substantial growth and bloom after the re- 
moval of the principal crop was hailed as an invaluable 
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most farmers seem to 
prefer the biennial form, and the annual is but little 
advertised now. One wonders what would happen if 

perennial strain should be discovered in similar manner. 


acquisition. 


however, 


In practice, 


The Races 


Correspondence coming to the American Bee Journal 
indicates a never failing interest in new races of bees. 
Now that most of the races have been introduced and 
tried in this country there is no longer the incentive of 
fifty years ago when Benton, Jones and Charles Dadant 
were making trips abroad for the purpose of getting 
better stock. Beekeepers, however, still like to try the 
different races to see for themselves how the stocks be- 
have, 

Amer- 
pure 
frequent 


Although the Cyprians are no longer offered by 
ican queen breeders and it is doubtful whether 
stock is now available in America, we have 
letters asking where they may be secured. 

We have received a long letter from an enthusiastic 
reader who has tried Italians, Cyprians, Caucasians and 
Carniolans. He finds that each race has its good points 
and that no one race seems to suit him above all others. 
He “loves the Carniolans” but finds them cross when mix- 
ed with Italians. Caucasians work in cool weather and 
his largest production from a single colony was headed 
by a Caucasian queen, 

The largest amount of brood he ever saw in one hive 
was seventeen Modified Dadant frames in a Cyprian colo- 
ny. It would be interesting to know what portion of the 
seventeen frames was actually filled with brood. This 
certainly indicates that Cyprians are prolific layers. 

He describes the as most healthy race with 
mildest disposition. 

It is interesting to note the 
come from different localities. 
sians and Carniolans are better suited to some northern 
regions or high altitudes than Italians; but, taking the 
country as a whole, the Italians have pleased a larger 
number of beekeepers over a wider range of country 
than has any other race. 


Caucasians 


variety of reports that 
Apparently the Cauca- 


Who Spreads Disease? 


It is the common thing to charge the spread of disease 
to careless amateurs and to bee trees. Box hives are 
made illegal in many states because of this attitude. The 
fact is, however, that in too many cases disease is spread 
far more by careless commercial beekeepers than by all 
the amateurs put together. 

The writer of these paragraphs served several years as 
an inspector and in that time seldom found disease to be 
serious among bees in let-alone apiaries. One experience 
stands out clearly in memory where a large apiary was 
all but destroyed by disease. A careful check of the 
small back lot apiaries in the vicinity failed to disclose 
a single case of foulbrood. 

There is no reason why bees in trees might 
foulbrood the same as bees in hives, 
they seldom do. In all the trees thus examined by the 
writer no foulbrood was found. The Michigan inspection 
service, which is one of the most thorough, reported no 
disease in trees for two years although a large number of 
such colonies were destroyed. 


not have 
but the fact is that 


It seems to be human nature to want to blame others 
for our own carelessness and it has become a popular 
thing to blame all disease on the little beekeeper. One 
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has to attend a convention of bee men where disease i 
under discussion to hear such accusation. 

Facts are stubborn things and they do not bear out 
this common complaint. Carelessness is found no more 
among the small beekeepers than among the large ones 
This unfortunate attitude is discouraging to many pe 
sons who wish to keep only a few bees and who might 
be of real service to an industry whose prosperity de 
pends greatly upon the enthusiasm of the amateur. 

Once disease is contracted in a large apiary, our moder! 
system of operations, with hundreds of supers removed 
for extraction and then returned indiscriminately to the 
apiary, is likely to spread it rapidly. Do not 


blame the 
little fellow too much. 


Bee Men Leave Fruit Districts 


In the June Canadian Bee Journal, Philip Bishop of 
Greenwich, Nova Scotia, writes: ‘Many years of ex- 
perience in attempting to keep bees in an intensive apple 
growing section, where dusting and spraying operations 
are done on a large scale, has proved to me that it can 
not be done profitably.” 

Mr. Bishop is moving a distance of 180 miles to get 
away from the poison, just as many beekeepers in the 
apple districts of this country have done. Many others 
have reached the same conclusion as Mr. Bishop that com 
mercial honey production cannot be conducted profitably 
in an important apple growing section. 

In view of the present unsatisfactory conditions one 
cannot but wonder whether there is any relief for the 
beekeeper in fruit regions short of packing up and 


movy 
ing away. 


Top Entrances 


Reports of success with outdoor wintering with top 
entrances in the severe climate of the Canadian prairie 
provinces give cause to consider whether this may not 
help toward the solution of the winter problem in cold 
regions. 

The heavy winter packing case, sometimes called the 
“government” case, which was launched with so much 
acclaim a few years ago, has not proved generally satis 
factory; and bee men are still seeking something better. 

The top entrance idea has been slow to acquire favor 
as it was contrary to the general idea of heat conserva 
tion. Reports of near one hundred per cent success with 
outdoor wintering in regions where winters are very 
severe have served to increase confidence and to raise 
the question as to whether the top entrance might not b 
of more value than was at first apparent. At any rat 
it appears to merit further trial. 


Cause of Losses 


There has been much discussion of late concerning the 
cause of loss of package bees in transit. So many differ 
ent things may cause loss that it is very difficult at time 
to determine whether the blame lies with the shipper o1 
the carrier, Fortunately losses have been greatly reduced 
in recent years, so that most of the shipments go through 
safely to destination. 

In one recent shipment of twenty packages all except 
one package finished their journey in very good condition. 
In this package about half of the bees were dead and 
the survivors were not in normal order. Just what had 
happened was not apparent. As far as could be seen it 
had received exactly the same treatment as all the others 
but certainly something serious had been wrong. 

In view of the heavy losses in the early years of live 
bee shipping it is a bit surprising that breeders had the 
courage to persevere until the business became profitable 
It took much experiment to learn the right kind of cag: 
and the right kind of feed to use en route. It took time 
to educate the express messengers in the proper handling 
of the shipment, and it required patience to teach the 
beekeeper how to handle his bees after they were r« 
ceived, 
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Now that more than 90 per cent of package bees are 
handled successfully from shipment to installation, only 
one really serious problem remains—-supersedure of the 
queens. And that, we may confidently expect, will soon 
be understood. 


The “Soul” of Beekeeping 


Miles E. Miller has an interesting article in the June 
issue of Beekeepers Item in which he says: “Beekeeping 
is in danger of losing its soul.’”” He comments at length 
on the peculiar sentiment which has been associated with 
beekeeping since a very early time. This he says is being 
lost to us through the overstress of commercial aspects 
of beekeeping. 

Those men who have been associated with the industry 
for twenty-five or thirty years have generally noticed the 
same thing. One who reads the magazines or attends the 
conventions cannot fail to notice how great the change 
has been. The attendance at meetings is usually much 
smaller. The amateur is not encouraged and finds but 
little interest in a program devoted entirely to commer- 
cial problems, such as eradication of disease and market- 
ing of honey. In the old days much time was given to 
discussion of bee behavior and arguments often waxed 
warm. When the convention adjourned the bee men 
carried on the often far into the night, in 
hotel 

The 


discussions, 
bedrooms. 


most interesting things in the old bee magazines 


are often found in the writings of men, like Doolittle, 
who discussed the soul of beekeeping. The new genera 
tion has produced but few men of this kind. Who of 


today fills the place in the affections of the beekeepers 
once held by Dr, Miller. He, who had but little to say 
about commercial aspects of beekeeping, devoted exten 
sive comment to such things as had to do with the soul 
of beekeeping. When he died there was a feeling of pet 
sonal loss in the homes of many hundreds of beekeepers 


such as will never be felt at the passing of any man 
whose interest is purely commercial. 
It would be much to the advantage of the craft if 


beekeeping could rediscover its soul. 


Save the Soil 


The greatest reservoir of wealth that we have-—the 
most important resource of our country—is the soil. On 


it the generations yet unborn must depend for sustenance. 
Yet it is being wasted ata perilous rate. Over large areas 
in the Middle West, where drouth seared the face of the 
earth in 1934, the present season has brought floods 
which washed the top soil from uncounted thousands of 
acres of the richest land. 


It is impossible to maintain a permanent agriculture 
in a region where the greater portion of the soil is in 
continuous cultivation. In such an area the wastage 
from washing in times of heavy rainfall offers a serious 


menace to the future of the human race. Scientists 


estimate that it requires three hundred years to build 
an inch of loam by the slow process by which nature 
works. In recent deluges single rains have carried off 


more than that amount of soil from many fields. 

If the future of the nation’s great grain belt is to be 
safeguarded, some means of stopping this wastage must 
be found. If the individual land owners remain blind to 
the consequences, authority will have to come in the 
name of public policy, to establish a system of farming 
to save the soil. Society has no other alternative since 
with the source of food destroyed, the race cannot long 
survive. This Midwestern region is new, most of it hav- 
ing been cultivated less than a century; yet the soil re- 
sources have been greatly depleted in some sections, Our 
descendants of a thousand years hence have the same 
claim upon the soil for food as have we and there is no 
justification for its depletion. Any system which fails to 
conserve the soil for the future must be abandoned. 

The only solution i 
crops. 
ing of 
ahead. 


to devote larger areas to forage 
Meadows and pastures prevent washing and blow- 
soils and serve to insure abundance in the years 
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In such surroundings the tupelo grows; 


cypress 


trees standing in the water. 


What Part Does Soil Play 


in Honey Production? 


By M. G. Dadant, 


Illinois. 


HY does buckwheat yield honey 

in New York and Pennsylvania 
and presumably not in Illinois? Is it 
climate alone? Or is it soil too? Then 
maybe some of our Illinois soils would 
produce good buckwheat crops, if we 
knew the type to use. 

We know that cotton produces 
honey on the black lands but very 
little on clay or sand. Just what are 
the limitations as to soil? 

Mr. Cale’s experience with the Da- 
dant bees in the drought apparently 
showed that sweet clover is much 
more dependable for honey produc- 
tion in the deep loess soils than in the 
shallower ones, even though both be 
equal in sweetness. 

It was accordingly with a critical 
eye and a questioning tongue, that I 
approached this problem on my trip 


in February through the Atlantic 
coast states. 
Our past bee literature contains 


meagre amounts of information on 
this subject which is of vital impor- 
tance in selection of apiary locations 
and individual apiary sites. We should 
have not only the individual obser- 
vations of our practical beekeepers, 
but we must have the problem attack- 
ed from a scientific standpoint or 
else we shall always be working more 
or less in riddles. 

When I mentioned to Mr. Meacham 
of Raleigh the fact that cotton yields 
best in black soils, he was quick to 
add, that its yield was also affected 
by the amount of fertilizer applied. 

Mr. R. W. Scott of Bolton, N. C., 
had told me that goldenrod yielded 
with him, only in the edge of the 
swamp, with nothing on the hills. 
This tallied up very nicely with a 
statement made to me later by Mr. 
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Garland Hardison of Plymouth, N. C., 
that it took not only black soil for 
the goldenrod, but it took also a 
burned over soil with a topsoil of ash, 

I have always wondered why the 
word sourwood for a tree, Perhaps 
the sap is sour. But it seems to be 
true that it yields honey best if in 
a sour soil. This was reported to me 
by County Agent McLendon of Ken- 
ansville, N. C., who stated that sour- 
wood yielded best in sandy or clay 
soil, and was substantiated by A. D. 
Hiett of Virginia who said that clay 
soil was necessary. 

Mr. R. W. Scott is positive that 
gallberry will not yield in the sand, 
but only in the swamp, and then only 
on the swamp edge. If one gets 
farther in where there is too much 
moisture, it fails. Undoubtedly a 
combination of both soil and mois- 
ture influence its yield. 

The soybean is a much maligned 
plant because it apparently produces 
no honey. Yet I learned of it pro- 
ducing in North Carolina. County 
Agent McLendon reported it as an 
occasional producer. Probably here 
again it was a case of soil. Perhaps 
after all, we may find some honey 
from soybeans where grown under 
right conditions of soil and climate. 
Mr. Hardison, previously referred to, 
was positive that he got nothing from 
soybeans. Perhaps again, the wrong 
soil environment. 

Another note which I got from 
Hardison was that while Tupelo 
grows in the water, a dry atmosphere 
at the time of bloom, increases the 
nectar flow greatly. Here we have 
probably, only climatic conditions to 
deal with. 

Substantiation of sweet clover con- 


ditions in Illinois seem to be borne 
out by the fact that sweet clover is 
a good yielder in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, whereas on the 
thinner and more acid soils farther 
south, it is seldom reported as a 
honey plant. 

The solution of the problem of the 
effect of soil composition on nectar 
secretion is not so simple, however, 
as it would appear from the forego- 
ing observations. Effect of climate 
and rainfall are so interrelated as to 
make the problem a complex one. 

And yet, the problem is so vital 
not only to the beekeeper, but to the 
fruit and legume grower that it 
should meet with a responsive recep- 
tion on the part of scientists and agri- 
culturists as well as beekeepers. 

If sweetclover secretes more nectar 
on certain types of soils, then it will 
produce better seed crops on such 
soils. Would not the same hold true 
of buckwheat? 

We know that alfalfa yielded well 
in Illinois last year, chiefly because 
soil and climatic conditions were 
favorable. A resulting larger seed 
crop might be expected: and was ob- 
tained. 

Here is a virgin field of vital im- 
portance to the beekeeper, and to 
agriculture in general. 


Sterilization of Honey 
By Penn G. Snyder, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Mart R. 
American Bee 


must sterilize 
will be 


Stetfen 
Journal 

all honey 
able to 


in the April 
tells us we 
before we 


eradicate American 
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foulbrood. I do not wish to take issue 
with Dr. Steffen but I would like to 
learn how the honey is to be steri- 
lized. 

From experiments made some 
years ago by Dr. E. F. Phillips, who 
was then in charge of the apicultural 
work for the Federal government, we 
find it was necessary to boil the hon- 
ey for at least twenty minutes before 
the Bacillus larvae spores were killed. 
Are we to boil our honey for twenty 
minutes? Who is to go into the home 
of the uninformed beekeeper and 
compel this work to be done? Who 
would want the honey after it was 
done? 

By the time the question would be 
aired by the state legislature, by the 
courts, and by all the newspapers of 
the country, who would care to pur- 
chase, let alone eat, this pure, clean 
delicious honey, boiled or unboiled? 
We beekeepers know it is clean, pure, 
delicious and healthful for human 
consumption with or without bacilli. 
However we would have a beautiful 
job to convince the buying public of 
this after such a campaign of clean- 
ing up which the sterilization of all 
honey would need. 

Dr. Steffen tells us that our colo- 
nies are constantly being reinfected 
by honey from the partlyemptied con- 
tainers thrown in refuse and dump 
piles near most cities and towns. 

An investigation lately made under 
the direction of James I. Hambleton 
tells a different story. In this in- 
vestigation there were 212 samples of 
honey purchased in the open market 


in as many different cities of the 
United States, These samples were 
tested for the spores of Bacillus 


larvae and only seventeen of them 
showed positive. In other words only 
seventeen samples out of the 212 
tested were from apiaries which 
showed American foulbrood. The in- 
fected honey from these seventeen 
samples was then fed to seventeen 
healthy colonies in measured amounts 
and only one of this number develop- 
ed the disease. 
Dr. Steffen 
simply state 
article. 


correct. I 
reaction to his 


may be 
my 


Fleside neue 
M. C. Herndon 


I am sorry to advise you of the 
death on June 19th of M. C. Herndon, 
Bristol, Florida. Mr. Herndon has 
been a beekeeper for thirty years 
and well known in this part of the 
country. His daughter, Mrs. T. B. 
Johnson of Bristol will take over his 
bees and try to keep on. 

L. L. Ferrell, Secretary, 

Liberty County Beekeepers’ Assn., 

Florida. 
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Producing Queen Cells 


By a H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 


While it is, perhaps, better to pur- 
chase queens from reliable queen 
breeders, it is not always possible to 
do so. We find we can produce within 
the ordinary colony, some very good 
queens at any time during warm 
weather. We select a queen of ex- 
cellent quality as a mother or breeder 
queen and remove her to a safe 
nucleus. The queenless colony is 
brought to sufficient strength by 
doubling with additional colonies. 

Our next step is to flush the hive 
with a thin, warm sugar syrup almost 
to the extent of drowning the bees. 
This is done at night to prevent rob- 
bing. From this flushing, we may 


Just Two Swarms 


| STARTED to keep bees five years 
ago and had a hard row of it but 
I intend to stay with them. I bought 
bees from a local beekeeper. I did 
not know there was a magazine or 
book printed about bees so I had to 
learn my own lessons. 

Let me mention a few things that 
will help other young beekeepers buy- 
ing bees. I have 108 colonies now 
which produced 11,000 pounds of 
honey in 1934. I belong to the State 
Association and I think it is the thing 
to do. We have many small beekeep- 
inclined to undersell the large 
producers. One here sells five-pound 


pails at 35 cents retail. I am getting 


ers 


60 cents. Every beekeeper should 
take a good bee magazine. 
I enclose two pictures, No. 1 an 


early swarm that produced 120 
pounds of honey on foundation; No. 
2, hived the 20th of June, put out 
104 sections of basswood honey. 
Frank P. Reith, 
Wisconsin. 


rd 


ordinarily expect a dozen or more 
choice cells. We may also expect a 
continuation of this procedure as long 
as it seems safe to leave the colony 
queenless. By adding a fresh frame 
of eggs occasionally and by removal 
of the well developed cells, also 
flushing with syrup, the process may 
be continued for some time. 

Although drone brood is often de- 
veloped quite early, it is not at all 
difficult to develop it in the same way 
and earlier than usual. 

In every instance, the flow of syrup 
must be made to round out the flow 
of nectar. Quinby wrote: “To at- 
tempt to make swarms at any time 
when the bees are destroying drones 
would be extremely hazardous.” 

This difficulty, however, may be 


entirely eliminated by careful supply 
replace 


of syrup to the dearth of 


nectar, 
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Lives of 


Famous Beekeepers 


By Kent L. Pellett, 


lowa. 


ELISHA GALLUP, 1820-1903. 


You may call Gallup the new beginner’s friend, and hit it right every 


time. Just such a blunt, outspoken putty-head is wanted to write for the 
Bee Journal.—Elisha Gallup in American Bee Journal, 1868. 


N 1870, the Illustrated Bee Journal 

published a series of biographies 
of the prominent beekeepers. Elisha 
Gallup, of lowa, at the behest of the 
editor wrote a bit of his life history 
which appeared together with his 
picture in the March issue. 

Editor N. C. Mitchell said that he 
printed extra copies of the paper for 
the occasion. But so many people 
wrote and asked for the picture of 
Gallup, and the story about Gallup, 
that the supply soon was gone. And 
still the letters came. The bee men 
all wanted to read about Gallup, the 
famous Iowa bee writer. So the 
editor published his story again, in 
the July issue. 

The interest his readers showed in 
Gallup gave to Editor Mitchell, who 
was also an Indiana bee supply dealer, 
an idea. Gallup surely had a hold on 
the beekeepers. Mitchell wrote him: 
Why not, he asked, write exclusively 
for the Illustrated Bee Journal? He 
would be very glad to pay Gallup a 
handsome bonus if he would do so. 
Michell had a patented hive on the 
market and he suggested that Gallup 
might be very glad to boost this hive 
in his writings. 

Another editor, H. A. King of the 
beekeepers’ Magazine in New York 
City, also saw the influence of this 
Iowa farmer. He, too, had a hive for 
sale, the American hive. He dispatch- 
ed a letter offering Gallup a tidy sum 
if he would write only for the Bee- 
keepers’ Magazine and mention the 
American hive. 

Gallup told about it later. 
King and Mitchell tried their soft 
soap on a man about my size and 
build,” he wrote, “but their pipes 
failed to connect.” 

He did not take the trouble to try 
out the hive of either of these men. 
Instead, he began and carried on for 
several months an unpleasant attack 
against the general lot of hive vend- 
ors. ‘“‘We do not need another hive 
patent in a thourand years,” he said. 


“Both 
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All the various contraptions on the 
market were rubbish. “I give Mr. 
Langstroth the credit of introducing 
the movable frame hive, and he ought 


to be paid for it. Let all the other 
hive men whistle. Don’t give them 
your money for nothing.’’ Mitchell 


and King were uncomfortably aston- 
ished at this outcome of their ad- 
vances. And not long afterward King 
was the defendant in a suit Lang- 
stroth brought against him for in- 
fringement of patent. 

Samuel Wagner, the scholarly old 
German who published the American 
Bee Journal, came to Gallup with a 
different story. He had no hive or 
supplies to blow the horn for, but in 
his quiet way he was supporting Rev- 
erend Langstroth as being the true 
inventor of the movable frame hive, 
and he was trying to publish a journal 
that would succeed on its own merit. 
But he had lost nearly $1,500 in the 
venture, he said, and he felt he would 
have to discontinue it. 

The hard-headed lowan was not so 
resigned, however. He had talked the 
matter over at a beekeepers’ conven- 
tion at Indianapolis. Other subscrib- 
ers also had heard that the Journal 
was in financial difficulties. The 
trouble was, Gallup said, that a large 
proportion of the beekeepers, even 
those who attended the conventions, 
never had heard of the American Bee 
Journal or of the Langstroth hive. 

Gallup wrote Wagner, “Now, I do 
not wish to advise, but if you can 
hold on until after the Cincinnati 
convention, we, the old subscribers, 
are bound to make a tremendous ef- 
fort to increase your subscription list, 
and place the ‘Old Reliable’ on a 
firmer foundation.” 

Wagner held on, and Gallup, who 
had refused to go drumming for the 
Illustrated Bee Journal or the Bee- 
keepers’ Magazine, went drumming 
for the modest editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at the Cincinnati 
convention—without pay. He secur- 








ed many subscribers, got the names 
of hundreds of other beekeepers, and 


sample copies were sent to them. 
Some time later Samuel Wagner 
wrote him a letter, expressing his 
thanks. The Journal had paid all its 
losses and more too, he said. It now 
was standing on its own feet. 

The American Bee Journal con- 
tinued. Gallup never received any 


money for the scores of articles from 
his pen that found place in its pages. 
He took his pay in the thanks of the 
old bank cashier who tried, through 
study and effort, to do something for 
beekeeping. Gallup wrote for the 
Journal for thirty-five years, and re- 
corded long afterward in its pages 
the demise of the magazines of both 
King and Mitchell. “Both journals 
went where the woodbine twineth, as 
they deserved,” he said. 

He belabored the peddlers of pat- 
ent hives, while continually uphold- 
ing Father Langstroth. He pointed 
out that he himself did not use the 
exact Langstroth hive, since he did 
not think the frames deep enough. 
He used a hive twelve inches square 
by eighteen inches long. It would 
accommodate thirteen frames eleven 
inches long and ten inches deep. But 
it was the Langstroth hive all the 
same, and covered by the Langstroth 
patent. 

He was preaching strong colonies 
in large hives. ‘‘Everybody knows a 
small swarm in a large hive is good 
for nothing, and if put into a small 
hive that you can not build up to 
the standard, it is the same.’ In 
1871 he suddenly announced in the 
Journal that he now had a new hive 
of his own, with twenty-six frames, 
not patented. He jestingly called the 
hive his ‘‘Youreka, back action, ex- 
tractor, reversible, revolvable, mov- 
able comb, twin bee hive,’’ and said 
he would send its description to any- 
body who would pay him a dollar. 

The readers of the Journal got up 
in arms. Some of them might have 
been duped by the patent hive men, 
but they did not care to pay Gallup 

(Please turn to page 391) 
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The Effect of Yield and Management 


on the Net Returns from Honey 


By G. H. Cale, 


Illinois. 


HANGING conditions have made 

a vast difference in beekeeping 
today compared with beekeeping 
yesterday. Our senior editor, C. P. 
Dadant, is known not only because 
of his ability as an educator and as 
a leader but because he knows from 
practical experience how to keep bees. 
Almost sixty years of his life were 
spent among bees. His colonies num- 
bered from a small beginning to 
three or four hundred at the time 
he gave up to his sons, so he surely 
would be called a practical beekeeper. 

Yet his beekeeping was a different 
adventure from that we know today. 
I was interested in an article in a 
past issue of the “Journal”? which dis- 
cussed comparative advantages of the 
horse and wagon and of the bicycle 
in visiting outyards. Doesn’t that 
sound ridiculous? 

We now think in terms of the auto- 
mobile and a hard or improved road. 
Mr. Dadant used to get up early in 
the morning, harness the horse to a 
wagon, put in his extracting equip- 
men and travel until noon. When he 
reached the apiary twenty miles south 
of Hamilton, the equipment was set 
up in the kitchen of the farm house 
on the land where the bees were kept. 

Extracting would begin the follow- 
ing morning and after a good day’s 
work in which the farm owner help- 
ed, Mr. Dadant would go to bed, get 
up again the next day as usual until 
the crop was harvested. Then there 
was the job of getting the honey back 
to town over roads which when wet 
would be difficult to travel and yet 
he managed three or four hundred 
colonies for extracted honey produc- 
tion under these conditions. 


How different it is today! We get 


up later, perhaps six o’clock (Mr. 
Dadant was up by three or four 
o'clock). We start a high powered 


truck with a ton or more capacity, 
travel on a hard road at a speed of 
forty-five miles an hour to an apiary 
possibly a hundred miles away where 
we put in a day’s work and return 
home. 

When honey is ready, the apiary 
twenty-five or thirty miles away is 
at the back door. The honey is load- 
ed by means of modern methods that 
make the work quick and is carried 
to a central extracting house which 
is in reality a factory for handling 
and packing the honey, with cement 
floors, hot water, power machines 
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and other mechanical devices to make 


the work fast and accurate. 
So beekeeping today means the 
outlay of considerable capital. The 


beekeeper who keeps bees because he 
loves to do so, of course, will not be 
so much concerned about his capital 
investment as will the man who looks 
to the bees for his livelihood, becauss 
will so gradually 
that other occupations will have main 
tained him during the period of de 
velopment and his investment will 
have increased largely without much 
concern, 


his increase come 


Eventually, however, if one enters 
the commercial class, all the prob- 
lems of production become of keen 
interest, especially the prices that are 


received for honey and the cost at 
which honey is produced. These are 
the important items, 

It is quite apparent to those who 
have watched the trend of honey 


markets, that a level is being estab- 
lished for the average price of honey 
over a period of years. I believe that 
level to be somewhere between 5 and 
7 cents a pound net to the producer 
in carlots. This means that a pound 
of honey when sold in this way will 


put into the producers’ hands any- 
where from 5 to 7 cents, cans and 
cases and freight paid. Out of this 
must come the cost of production to 
get the actual net per pound. With 
the present cost of production, the 


net price of 5 cents in carlots is close 
to the line of no profit as far as we 
have been able to go with modern 
methods and modern equipment. 
Just what can the commercial bes 
keeper with a hundred or more colo 
nies expect today as a net profit from 
honey production at this 
ten-year average price level? 
Just how much does it cost to pro- 
duce a pound of honey? Economic 
surveys under the direction of the 
Bureau of Entomology, Pacific Coast 
Bee Culture Laboratory indicate the 
cost per pound varies for extracted 
honey from 2.6 cents a pound to 9 
cents a pound with an 
5.7 cents a pound. It was found that 
the cost was influenced greatly by 
the colony yield. When the average 
per colony was under thirty pounds, 
the cost per pound was 18.9 cents 


When the 


assumed 


average of 


average per colony was 
ninety pounds or more, the average 
cost per pound was 4 cents or less. 


Costs include interest, depreciation, 


aplary rent, labor, materials, use of 
and expenses. 
From the cost figures of 2.6 to 9 cents 
a pound, it will be seen that with a 
ten year average net price level in 
carlots of 5 to 7 the profit may 
from a loss of 4 cents 
to not cents net per pound. 

This brings uppermost the big 
problem in modern honey production, 
that of 
the least 
right 


trucks miscellaneous 


cents, 
be all the way 


t over 4». 


producing the most honey at 
possible expense This leads 
into modern methods of going 
the job. It covers everything 
from extracting, honey house, truck, 
management, the kind of queens and 
the kind of hives. The matter of cut 
ting costs is becoming a prime objec 


about 


tive and is the answer to the question 
of whether bees shall be kept or not. 
After all, it depends on whether we 
are able to make a the 
bees we do keep. 

The small producer taking care of 
his bees in spare time, selling honey 
for what he can get for it and putting 
the money aside for various purposes, 


living from 


does not feel this problem as keenly 
as the man to whom the money from 
the sale of honey buys shoes, cloth 
ing, pays rent and living 
There is a gulf between the two 
Frequently the small producer has 
with the low price of re 
tail honey than the larger produce 


expenses. 


more to do 


Not that the table is never reversed; 
it is. But in my experience, there is 
more trouble from low price from 
small crops moved aimlessly than 


from regular production and distribu- 


tion from commercial sources, 
In our experience, these figures 
from the Oregon studies are about 


right. It must be admitted likewise 
that yield does influence cost greatly. 
\ low yield means expensive honey 
and so the effort to find a location 
where yields will be increased to one 
hundred pounds or more to the colo 
ny each year for a ten year period 
is the constant aim of the commercial 
That 


beekeeper. is a prime require 


ment—one hundred pounds to the 
colony each year for a ten year 
period, 


Certainly many locations that were 
formerly thought to be good must 
discounted. It is not enough 
to have a few large yielding years in 
a ten year stretch but one year after 
another must come near or above the 
average to make the commercial lo- 
cation a sustaining one. A few years 


now be 








of low production and high cost will 
wipe out reserves so that the location, 
even though it may meet the require- 
ments of one hundred pounds a year 
over the long stretch, is not a desir- 
able one for commercial honey pro- 
duction. A location where the aver- 
age is nearer one hundred pounds a 
year every year is much the best. 

Where are there such locations? 
There are only a few commercial bee- 
keeping locations measured by this 
standard in the United States. At 
Hamilton, our location in 1927 pro- 
duced 210 pounds to the colony. In 
1916 it produced 240 pounds to the 
colony and yet in that ten-year in- 
terval there were two or three years 
when the yield was under 50 pounds 
and one year I well remember when 
the total average production for the 
year was 21 pounds to the colony with 
a seven hundred-colony outfit. That 
was a year of disaster in our honey 
production, And it is doubtful if the 
losses occurring then and in other 
poor years have ever been made up 
by the good years. 

Therefore, we have been forced to 
the conclusion at Hamilton that it is 
not a commercial location and that 
bees cannot be kept there except as 
a sideline in a small way in spare 
time. This has made it necessary for 
us to seek a way out. The result has 
been a study of soil and plant con- 
ditions to find locations not too far 
away that will give what a commer- 
cial average demands. 

It is evident that sweet clover has 
taken the place of white Dutch clover 
as an Illinois honey plant. Sweet clo- 
ver in Illinois is adopted as a major 
soil improving legume. Consequently 
farmers undertake to grow more and 
more of it. At first it was turned 
under green, but now it is more often 
left to bear seed and to make pasture 
and is rotated on many farms, so that 
Illinois is beginning a new era in hon- 
ey production, entirely different from 
the white Dutch clover era of the 
past. 

But it has become apparent also 
that this new major honey plant be- 
haves differently on soils of various 
types. On a rich loess or windblown 
clay soil found in parts of Illinois 
and Iowa, it is at its best. It will 
thrive there with the least moisture 
and do well under most conditions. 
Therefore, farmers on such soils tend 
to grow more sweet clover than in 
many other places. Also the waste 
land and volunteer growth is more 
extensive. There are other soils, too, 
on which sweet clover does equally 
well. Loess soil is given just as an 
illustration that soil is an important 
factor in determining location. 

Now the remarkable thing is that 
the bees will frequently fail to gath- 
er a crop, even surrounded with an 
abundant acreage of sweet clover. 
This is found to be true in many 


places. In Minnesota this year bee- 
keepers moved apiaries out of 
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drought areas into new locations 
where sweet clover had had abundant 
rainfall, only to have bees gather a 
small crop. Circumstances of this 
kind are no doubt owing to soil con- 
ditions. 

Last year in our own case, we mov- 
ed bees a hundred miles to Illinois 
loess or windblown clay soil and pro- 
duced 140 pound average while local 
bees left behind in our own yards 
produced only about 50 pounds to 
the colony. 

An interesting comparison of 
yields on soils of different kinds was 
shown in two of the yards in these 
temporary locations. One was on 
what is called on the soil map old 
bottom land. The other seven and 
one-half miles away was on hilly 
windblown sweet loess soil. The yield 
for the loess was 140 pounds to the 
colony; for the bottom land 75 pounds 
to the colony. So the matter of soil 
is as important as plant abundance 
and will have to be taken into con- 
sideration in choosing a location. 

We are also finding it is not neces- 
sary to depend entirely on one plant. 
Sometimes within local moving dis- 
tance, there may be other sources 
which become available when the 
flow from a previous source has fin- 
ished. For instance last year we mov- 
ed three hundred colonies, after the 
sweet clover flow was over and the 
honey extracted, to bottom lands in 
the Mississippi Valley where a sur- 
plus averaging fifty pounds to the 
colony was obtained from fall flow- 
ers—heartsease, Spanish needle and 
aster. We have never seen aster yield 
as it did last year. 

So the matter of location intro- 
duces the element of moving as it 
has never existed before. We hear 
every year, beekeepers telling how 
they pick up bees from one place, 
move them to another where con- 
ditions are more favorable. 

This brings up the question of 
whether or not the bees may be lo- 
cated so that seasonal necessities are 
met by local conditions requiring 
several moves in the year to accom- 
plish the objects of management. 

For instance, in our own case we 
have a wonderful spring location. 
About April 24 red bud and early 
fruit bloom bring a minor honeyflow; 
and it is possible to requeen, examine 
colonies, divide them and so on. We 
can do a lot of work under these con- 
ditions that could not be done out 
where the sweet clover is. 

Later these bees are moved to pro- 
ducing locations; only prime colonies 
are moved; no duds, no colonies with 
poor queens, none suspicious of dis- 
ease. Only the very best colonies are 
placed on the trucks and moved to 
the honeyflow. Then if necessary they 
are moved again but finally brought 
back for winter where they will be 
close by and where the costs are less. 

Remember that one way to get 
away from the high cost per pound 


is to secure larger yields per colony. 
That’s just what this plan of bee- 
keeping aims to do. I was interested 
the other day in receiving a set of 
questions from a beekeeper in Ne- 
braska, These questions were to be 
answered by students in a high school. 
They had been answered by the bee- 
keeper first. One of the questions 
was: “What is the average crop to 
be expected per colony?” The an- 
swer was “Two hundred pounds.” 

Think of that — two hundred 
pounds per colony! At a price of 5 
cents net, that means $10 a colony 
and a probable cost of production of 
about 2 cents so that the possible 
actual net would be between 3 and 
4 cents per pound or $6 to $8 per 
colony. Not bad, is it? 

But how many two hundred pound 
locations are there? There are very 
few. Yet it is possible to average be- 
tween 150 and 200 pounds by mov- 
ing the bees and watching the soil 
and plants and crop conditions. Bee- 
keeping thus becomes somewhat of a 
nomadic occupation. Beekeepers try 
every way they can to get more hon- 
ey at less cost. 

I think it will be found that with 
modern methods as satisfactory a 
livelihood may be had from bees as 
from any other agricultural occupa- 
tion. However, it is quite evident that 
bees cannot be kept as they have been 
in the past. The beekeeper must be 
willing to work hard, to keep busy 
and to watch his work closely. 


Boys’ Bee Club 


Eighteen boys in the William Chris- 
man High School at Independence, 
Missouri, spent the past winter learn- 
ing the fundamentals of bee culture. 
They are members of one of the 4-H 
bee clubs of the country and call 
themselves the Bee Liners. They 
have been of great aid to orchardists 
this year in providing bees for pol- 
lination of fruit blossoms and are 
planning numerous projects for this 
summer. 

This unusual 4-H club was organ- 
ized last year by George Berkemeier 
of the agricultural department of the 
school. There were eight members. 
This year the membership jumped to 
eighteen. Each boy is required to 
have a hive of bees. A few boys got 
package bees. Others bought hives 
and caught their bees, while still 
others bought their hives and bees 
outright. Several of the members this 
year had as many as a half dozen 
hives. 

Regular meetings are conducted at 
the school during the winter when 
subjects such as honeyflow, swarm- 
ing and feeding were studied under 
Mr. Berkemeier and members of the 
county Farm Bureau. One interest- 
ing meeting was a demonstration of 
the method of embedding wires in 
foundation with electricity. During 
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the summer the boys hold regular 
meetings when they study beekeep- 
ing problems. 

The Bee Liners are planning to co- 
operate with the Heart of America 
Beekeepers’ Association this summer 
by planting various honey crops to 
determine the best bee pastures for 
Missouri. The boys plan to plant 
vetch, sweet clover, white clover, 
buckwheat, heartsease, etc. They will 
determine which gives the best honey- 
flow and which has the longest du- 
ration. Hives of equal size will be 
placed in the various pastures and 
the best pastures will be determined 
later by weighing the hives. 

Last year the Bee Liners took 
second place in the state meet at 
Columbia which included demonstra- 
tions by all types of 4-H clubs. The 
team representing the Bee Liners 
was composed of George LaRock, 
president of the club last year, and 
Frank Wilson. John Garrison is presi- 
dent of the group this year. 

This club is growing rapidly and 
the members are énthusiastic about 
their work. Mr. Berkemeier declares 
that all of them will become A1 bee- 
keepers if they continue as they are 
now, James A. Southern, 

Missouri. 


Novel Way to Gather 
Pollen for Hay Fever 


By Charles E. Phillips, 


Ontario. 





Provide an entrance in front, be- 
tween the food chamber or upper 
hive body and the lower brood nest, 
by inserting strips of wood about the 
width of a lath between the two 
bodies at the sides and back, leaving 
the front open and reduced as you 
wish. This front opening then forms 
a middle entrance. The lower en- 
trance may be gradually closed, later, 
if you wish, 

Now cut a section of wire queen 
excluder about five inches wide and 
the length of the middle entrance. 
This is to form the floor of the en- 
trance and it is held in place on the 
hive with wooden blocks tacked to 
the hive body. When in position it 
should be at the lower edge of the 
middle entrance space, even with the 
top edge of the lower hive body, and 
extending directly outward for its 
whole length, just like a shelf. As 
just said, it is the floor of the en- 
trance. 

To form a cover box for the ex- 
cluder so the bees will be compelled 
to seek entrance from the under side 
of the excluder floor, cut a piece of 
galvanized metal somewhat longer 
and somewhat wider than the ex- 
cluder floor. Cut corner pieces out 
so the metal can be formed into a 
three-sided box, without cover, which 
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Hay fever pollen gatherer R - Shelter 


board. B- Upside down metal box. X - Ex- 
cluder entrance. P - Pollen box. L - Lath be- 
tween bodies. 


will fit snugly, upside down, over the 
excluder floor and so force the bees 
to seek entrance underneath. Place 
a long metal pan under the whole 
thing to catch the pollen and the 
affair is ready. 

We can now yank the pollen off 
the bees’ legs. When they crawl up 
through the excluder the pollen drops 
off into the pan below and may be 
periodically collected. A _ piece of 
galvanized iron, fastened above the 
whole contrivance, slanted like a 
roof, will keep off moisture and the 
pollen will be dry when gathered. 

The pollen may be packed in ster- 
ilized glass by tamping slightly and 
covered with honey as you would use 
paraffin to cover jelly, If the pollen 
trap is put on in spring and left until 
fall you will have some of every kind 
of pollen and the whole collection 
may be mixed thoroughly. 

Hay fever victims now have a possi- 
ble immunizing material. My son had 
hay fever for the first time last fall 
and I am certainly going to try to 
immunize him and I would like to 
hear what results others may have 


had with this method. 


Higher Prices for Hon- 
ey Thru Cooperation 


It is impossible to control the price 
of honey altogether, although if we 
beekeepers would get together and 
agree on a price and keep it there, 
“no price cutting,” we would get 
much more for our honey. 

Low prices began with irrespon- 
sible producers, who either through 
ignorance, jealousy or need of cash 
established some of these low prices. 
I suggest we establish an organiza- 
tion satisfactorily to combat cut- 
throat practices. We should establish 
fair prices at which honey should be 
sold. 

Of course, at times most of us bee- 
keepers have to sell the honey be- 
cause we need the cash; but if we 
would notify some other producer, 
he would have a chance to buy this 
surplus honey, thus partially control- 


ling the price. Instead, he cuts 
prices, acting as though we were his 
enemy. 

As I said in the June issue, the 
channels of trade can be kept open 
only by keeping prices in line with 
products which are in competition. 
However, honey is the same price as 
corn syrup. We producers know it 
should be much higher than that. 

Some producers will disagree on 
the subject. Some would think that 
the next spring the market would be 
demoralized in a mad rush to unload 
their honey. My honest opinion is 
that it wouldn’t make any difference 
in the sales. Of course, if we would 
put the price too high, it would make 
a great deal of difference. 

If we would do more advertising, 
it would help greatly in the sale of 
honey. 

If we would grade our honey by 
the flavor and color, we could sell 
more honey at better prices. Vege- 
tables, fruit, meats are graded by 
the kind and flavor, not just vege- 
tables, because people want to know 
whether they are getting beets, po- 
tatoes, cabbage or carrots, etc. Why 
shouldn’t honey be given its rightful 
place? 

The other day a woman came into 
the store to buy some honey, I let 
her look at it and taste it as we are 
accustomed to do so the people won't 
be disappointed with their purchase 
when they get home. 

This woman first remarked that it 
had a funny color; then she said it 
also had a peculiar taste, and that it 
wasn’t the kind she was in the habit 
of buying. She didn’t believe she 
wanted any. This honey was fairly 
dark amber color, so I opened a pail 
of light amber honey. She tasted it, 
she bought a ten pound pail. Why? 
Because she liked the taste better. 
Therefore, if we would grade our 
honey by the color and flavor, the 
honey would sell much better and at 
a higher price. People are forced to 
buy one color one time, another color 
another time, consequently they don’t 
buy as much honey as they would 
otherwise, because people want to 
know what they are buying. 

E. F. Strayer, 
Nebraska. 


1934. Sees Alfalfa 
Honey in the East 


Alfalfa honey is becoming more 
common in_ southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. County agents and others have 
influenced farmers to plant more and 
more alfalfa, and as a result the bee- 
keepers are benefiting. Mr. Haley, 
who has his bees at Churchville, Pa., 
harvested more than 400 pounds of 
almost pure alfalfa extracted honey 
from five colonies in 1934, 


S. F. Haxton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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today with ome of hi 


Henry 
“sting le 


Brown 


HAD the pleasure of meeting Mr. 

M. G. Dadant at the meeting of 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association. 
At that time he invited me to write 
about my experiences in Europe. 

I took with me four colonies of 
my docile strain of bees and ten un- 


tested queens in cages. Two days 
before I sailed, the four colonies 
were lifted from their places so as 


to lose the field bees. This left only 
the young bees and capped brood in 
the hive. In the evening of July 25, 
I took the bees in the car and started 
for New York. At noon of July 26, 
I was on board the ‘‘Pulaski.”” It was 
extremely hot and my bees in the 
cabin became restless. I hunted up 
the captain and explained my pre- 
dicament. He allowed me to put the 
bees up in the log box (a place above 
the command bridge). To two of the 
colonies I gave fresh water, and left 
the other two without any for the 
whole voyage. I followed the same 
method with the queens. To five of 
them I now and then gave a drop 
of water. The other five were left 
without any. I had to keep the queens 
in my pocket during the whole trip 
because the rooms were dusted each 
day with a disinfectant. This would 
have killed the queens if left there. 

On August 5, the boat docked in 
Copenhagen. As there wasn’t any 
visa required, I ventured ashore. The 
Danish bees were very busy at the 
time gathering nectar from the Cali- 
fornia Privet. 


Copenhagen was a_ very pretty 
place. I think every Dane rode a 
bicycle. There were thousands of 


them parked in front of the 


office in a rack. 


post 
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To the Soviets and Back 


By Henry Brown, 
New Jersey. 


Henry Brown is not his original name as he used 


to be in the navy of the Czar. However, he is now 


an American citizen, proud of it, and originator of 


those “‘stingless” bees lately featured in eastern 


papers. (Really not stingless; just gentle.) 


At the market place, I found sweet 
clover honey for sale which most 
likely was American, I inquired for 
a taxi and found a fellow who spoke 
English. I asked if he knew any bee- 
keepers in the suburbs of Copen- 
hagen. He answered in the affirma- 


tive and took me to her. She had 
fourteen American manufactured 
hives containing a mighty vicious 
strain of black bees. This was my 


initiation to Denmark. 

I found out that she bought these 
hives in England and had paid four 
kronen for each. Four kronen was 
equal to one dollar in American 
money. I was rather dumbstruck be- 
cause I had to pay quite a sum for 
one of my hives right here in Ameri- 
ca. The same is also true of Ameri- 
can makes of automobiles. They can 
be bought for about $125 less in any 
European city. 

I returned to the ship and 
tinued on my trip. The next 
was Gdnija, in Poland. 

As this was the first trip for a 
Polish liner, we had quite a reception. 


con- 
stop 


The bees were photographed and 
there was quite a write-up in the 
papers. 


Our next stop was the free city 
of Danzig. This was my last stop 
from the boat. At this place I saw 
a few Berlepsh hives and many more 
straw skeps. Received the impression 
that these people were far behind in 
apiculture. 

From this point I continued my 
trip by rail. The train traveled from 
Danzig to Germany. Here they re- 
quired a doctor’s certificate for the 
bees which I had. Then we went on 
through a part of Poland, then Prus- 


sia, Lithuania, and finally to Latvia 
which was my home twenty-two years 
before. 

I went to the Latvian Beekeeping 
Experimental Station at Auce. The 
bees were released that night after 
being imprisoned for twelve days. I 
came to Latvia at just the right time 
because the next morning there was 
a large gathering of beekeepers. 

They insisted that I show them the 
American bees. It rained very hard 
and I opened the hive without smok- 
er or veil. No one got stung. 

The two hives that received water 
during the voyage developed a slight 
case of dysentery. There was neither 


brood nor eggs. The two hives that 
did not receive water remained in 
good condition. There was some 
brood in every stage. The same is 


also true of the queens. Water seems 
to be detrimental to bees while travel- 
ing. 

A very capable man is in charge of 
the Latvian Experimental Station. 
American methods are followed in 
beekeeping. Dadant hives are the 
standard ones used in this part of the 
country. I visited sixty-four apiaries 
and found from two to thirty hives 
to an apiary. 

Their main honeyflows are white 
clover and basswood and _ during 
August they gather a large crop from 
heather which grows along the Baltic 
Sea. 

Black bees are the predominating 
race but the station claims that Ital- 
ians will do just as well. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the Dadant deep frames are free from 
drone cells in the corners which is 
not the case in New Jersey. Their 
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Up a tree in Soviet woods to see what 
Wwe can see 
foundations are mostly home-made 


but the bees prefer a Dadant founda- 
tion as you can readily see from the 
picture. 

The foundation is installed during 
the winter so it becomes thoroughly 
frozen. This prevents sagging. 


The Latvian queen _ introducing 
method is considered 100 per cent 
safe. I have tried it in my own 
apiary. This is the method: Catch 
the queen. Shake all the bees from 


the comb in front of an empty hive 
which was set in the old place. Wait 


until the bees begin to search for 
their queen and brood. In_ other 
words—as the queen breeder would 


say—when the colony is ready for 
grafted cells. Put the brood and hive 
in its previous place and dump the 
bees in front of it. When they begin 
to march in—release your new queen. 

It is known that beekeeping has 
been practiced in Latvia since 1200 
A. D. The first hives were a cavity in 
a tree in the woods. About the 14th 
century they began to domesticate 
the bees because that was the start of 
holding of private properties. They 
cut the tree down to a log hive and 
took it home. In later years it was 
found that when the log was laid on 
the side, the bees swarmed every 
third year about the time that the 
queen failed. 

In the upright hives the first swarm 
built more drone cells and was apt 
to swarm several times each year. 

When I was a youngster, I kept a 
swarm of Caucasian bees in an up- 
right log hive. Each fall they closed 
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Peculiar to ed in Latvia 


all the entrances at the top and left 
the bottom open. This indicated that 
the bees prefer their entrances at the 
bottom. 


In my next article, I will tell of 


my observations in Russia and how I 
developed a docile strain of bees. 


Why Keep the 
Old Queen? 
By Frederick Garman, 


Pennsylvania. 


The 
ing” by 


W inter- 


series of 


article ‘Disease and 
Chas. 


articles on 


Kruse in a 


comb honey production 


method of shaking 


foulbrood, 


recommends the 
for American allowing 
only two days between the first and 
shaking. No 
The 


cautioned to see 


the second attempt is 


made to requeen beekeeper is 
that the 
queen is not accidentally lost. 

If this 


not much 


in fact 


followed, there is 
that 


course 15 
wonder many are 
strongly in favor of burning. In the 
Febrin in silk worms, Louis 
Pasteur discovered that even the egg 
may spores of the bacillus 
Frank R. Cheshire 
Scientific 
case of Euro- 


case of 


contain 
causing the disease. 
in “Bees and Beekeeping, 
and Practical’ in the 
pean foulbrood that queens 
showed the bacillus (Al 
vei) which we now know to be either 
a form of the bacillus causing Euro- 


tate 
SLaLesS 


presence of 





rhe upright log gum, a 


pean foulbrood or an associate al brane il 


lus, 

Sturtevant, in his study of Ameri 
can foulbrood in package bees, found 
that packages from infested hives 


which had not been at least four days 
on the and founda 
tion, became again diseased in enough 
cases to make the shipment of pack 
ages from such colonies dangerous, 


road started on 


The best technique yet develop 
ed, to my mind, to transfer diseased 
colonies has used many time 
by EK. J. Anderson of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and is fully de 
scribed by W. E. Stepp of Kansas in 


been 


the April 1934 Journal, page 1638 
under “New Way to Treat Foul 
brood.” The method is illustrated by 


a picture, and consists briefly of plac 
ing the new 
the old containing the 
colony, drawing the cover of 
hive forward, 


back of 
diseased 
the old 
and chasing the bee 
up into the new hive by puffing plenty 
of smoke into the entrance of the old 
one, 


hive above and 
one 


One important step, however, has 
been omitted. Since the queen may 
carry the disease, it is quite obvious 


that a queen excluder must be placed 
on the entrance of the 
as soon as the 


new hive and 
comes up for 
destroyed. After 
the process is repeated us 


queen 
air, she must be 


four days, 


ing full sheets of foundation and 
viving a new young queen, The in 
terval of four days is all important 


because diseased honey must be con 


sumed. Two day interval is not safe 
Close the old hive and supers includ 
ing top and bottom and remove the 
whole outfit to a cellar or closed 


building. 








Making Rapid Increase 


By Frank C. Pellett, 


Towa. 


HE FOLLOWING is an account 

of an experiment with fourteen 
colonies which was designed to test 
the amount of increase and honey 
that could be secured in two seasons. 
Without at any time running the risk 
of weakening the parent colonies to 
the danger point in making increase, 
the first season the colonies were 
divided as often as _ conservative 
methods would permit. The second 
season the colonies were pushed for 
honey production, Swarming was pre- 
vented as far as possible and no 
artificial divisions were made. At the 
close of the second season we had 
increased to 67 colonies in good con- 
dition for winter, and at pre-war 
prices, sold $700 worth of honey. In 
addition to the increase and honey 
above mentioned we had 180 or more 
sets of new combs drawn, which at 
$1 each, would be worth $180. This 
is about half the value at which new- 
ly drawn combs in full depth extract- 
ing frames are usually estimated. We 
also had reserved about $100 worth 
of honey, which had not been ex- 
tracted, for use in starting new colo- 
nies the following season. The total 
net return, in addition to the increase 
in bees, was then nearly one thou- 
sand dollars from 14 colonies in two 
years. 

Right here it should be stated that 
such a result was possible only be- 
cause there happened to be two very 
favorable seasons together. During 
the first season of the experiment, 
there was an almost continuous hon- 
eyflow, which made it easy to in- 
crease rapidly. Had it been known in 
the beginning that the season would 
prove so extremely favorable, it 
would have been possible to make a 
much larger increase in the number 
of colonies, but we did not at any 
time increase beyond the point of 
safety, in case the honeyflow ceased 
abruptly. The second season proved 
to be one of the best for several 
years, so that the crop was much 
above the average, and very favor- 
able for the success of the experi- 
ment. Given the same favorable ad- 
vantages, a beginner could hardly ex- 
pect to even approximate such a re- 
sult, although an expert beekeeper 
might make a better showing. This 
is not written with any intention of 
claiming any remarkable result, but 
rather to show the possibilities of 
beekeeping when proper attention 
and favorable conditions are com- 
bined. 
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Making Increase 


The bees were left in their pack- 
ing cases until after fruit bloom was 
over in May. The colonies had been 
wintered in two-story hives in pack- 
ing cases, The two-story hives gave 
them plenty of room for spring brood 
rearing and the packing cases furn- 


ished them with good protection 
against the changing weather of 
March and April. Although the 
weather was not as warm as it is 


most years at the season, the pack- 
ing material around the hives made 
it possible for the bees to build up 
rapidly and the hives were soon full 
of brood and honey. As soon as the 
weather seemed warm enough to 
make it advisable, queen rearing 
operations were started, so that we 
were prepared to provide each new 
colony with a queen. Whenever a 
colony became strong enough so that 
it could be divided without leaving it 
too weak, part of the sealed brood 
was taken away and placed on a new 
stand and given a sealed queen cell. 
If the colony had ten frames of brood 
it seemed safe to take four frames 
with the adhering bees and use them 
to start a new colony. By the time 
the queen had emerged and began 
to lay there would be a nice cluster 
of bees and the colony would build 
up rapidly. If the weather continues 
favorable it is an easy matter to 
build up a nucleus of only two 
frames, but if there is a sudden check 
of the honeyflow such weak divisions 
will require a lot of nursing to get 
them through, and it may easily hap- 
pen that the beekeeper will lose much 
of his newly made increase. By tak- 
ing only such an amount of brood as 
a colony can spare without greatly 
weakening it, and if necessary com- 
bining the available brood from two 
or more hives, to make a nucleus 
strong enough to weather unfavor- 
able conditions, one need run little 
risk of failure. Later in the season, 
when we did not wish to lose the time 
necessary to wait for the emergence 
of queens from sealed cells, and the 
delay in mating, we secured a supply 
of laying queens. The queens were 
introduced immediately when a divi- 
sion was made, and would be laying 
in a very short time. The hives were 
placed in pairs on cement stands, 
where they were expected to remain 
permanently. Ten-frame hives were 
used, for the most part, and in ad- 
dition to the frames of brood taken 





from the parent hives the remaining 
space would be filled with drawn 
combs, so that the bees were not 
taxed to build combs when the colo- 
ny was weak. Sometimes it became 
necessary to give full sheets of foun- 
dation because of a lack of a suffi- 
cient supply of drawn combs, but 
generally we succeeded in getting 
combs drawn above the parent colo- 
nies, 

At the close of the first season we 
had 59 strong colonies from the 
original 14, and at no time during the 
season had we weakened the colonies 
seriously. In addition to the increase 
of 45 colonies we secured several 
hundred pounds of honey and some- 
thing like forty sets of newly-drawn 
combs. 

The Second Season 


Since it was honey we wanted, in- 
stead of bees, the second season, 
every effort was put forth to make 
the colonies as strong as possible and 
to keep them from swarming. While 
it is impossible to entirely control 
natural swarming in large apiaries, 
it is considered as undesirable. If 
some increase is desired, it is much 
better to break up a few colonies and 
make as many as possible from them, 
using the poorest colonies for that 
purpose and giving queens from the 
best stock. Strong colonies are the 
ones that harvest the big crops and 
for this reason the medium or poor 
colonies are the ones to use for in- 


crease. It would be a mistake, of 
course, to breed the queens from 
these inferior stocks. The queens 


should be reared from the colonies 
producing the largest amount of hon- 
ey. 

However, no attempt was made to 
get increase the second year. The 
close of the season found our 59 
colonies increased by natural swarms 
to 67. 

The bees were wintered as before 
and permitted to build up in the same 
manner during early spring. At the 
close of fruit bloom many of the colo- 
nies were getting crowded and re- 
quired some attention to prevent 
them from swarming. When the 
colonies had become strong, each was 
examined carefully, and if there was 
any indication of a desire to swarm, 
such as newly-started queen cells, 
the queen was removed with a frame 
of brood and placed in a new hive. 
A second frame containing eggs or 
newly-hatched larvae was also re- 
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moved and placed beside the one on 
which the queen was found. The rest 
of the space was filled with drawn 
combs or full sheets of foundation. 
The hive body containing the queen 
was then placed in the same position 
where the hive had been and a queen 
excluder placed over it. The old hive 
was then placed directly over it so 
that the bees could pass freely up 
and down from the old brood nest to 
the new, but the queen was compell- 
ed to remain below, where the sup- 
ply of empty combs gave her an 
abundance of room to lay. A few 
days later, it became necessary to 
remove all queen cells from the up- 
per story to prevent swarming. 

A sudden drop in temperature, just 
after lifting the brood above, result- 
ed disastrously for a few colonies, 
since the bees went into the upper 
story and left the queen and her 
newly-laid eggs without suitable pro- 
tection below. There is this element 
of danger when it is done too early 
in the season. A better plan is to 
place a super of empty combs direct- 
ly above and to let the queen begin 
laying in this, and later set it below 
with an excluder between the bodies, 
if the weather is still cold. 

When the honeyflow began in earn- 
est, the supers of full depth combs 
were set on the hives as fast as the 
bees were ready for them. As soon 
as they showed the least signs of 
crowding, another super was placed, 
so that there was never lack of room 
in which to store. No effort was made 
to extract any of the honey until the 
clover flow was nearly over. At that 
time nearly all the colonies were 
four stories high, many were five 
stories, and the best were six stories 
high, and all were nearly full of 
brood and honey from top to bottom. 
The stronger colonies occupied two 
stories with brood and had foursupers 
full of honey. About 140 sets of new 
combs were drawn the second season. 
Getting new combs drawn during a 
heavy honeyflow, such as this proved 
to be, is expensive, and had we been 
supplied with sufficient combs to take 
care of the honey during the height 
of the season, our showing would 
have been still better. 

When the clover flow was nearing 
a close, the surplus was extracted 
and supers replaced on the hives. 
The clover honey is of better quality 
than the fall honey and it is seldom 
advisable to mix it. About five thou- 
sand pounds of clover honey was 
taken and something more than a 
thousand pounds of fall honey, mak- 
ing more than three tons in all. It 
found a ready sale at 12% cents. As 
already stated, something like half a 
ton was left in the combs for use 
in starting new colonies the follow- 
ing season, so that, including that 
taken the first season (exact figures 
as to amount were lost), more than 
$800 worth of honey was produced 
during the two summers, besides a 
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sufficient quantity to winter the bees. 
Nearly 100 pounds of wax was also 
secured. 

It will be noted that no account 
of expense of supplies is mentioned 
here. Most of the supplies were for 
hives, foundation and fixtures to be 
used as a permanent investment, and 
the increase in the number of colo- 
nies of bees would far outweigh such 
incidental supplies as containers, 
labels, ete. 


Organization in 
Michigan in 1934 
By A. G. Woodman, 


Michigan. 
The enormous advantage that is 
gained when price cutting is done 


away with was ably demonstrated last 
season when the Michigan honey pro- 
ducers got together on the honey sell- 
ing proposition and decided to work 
for the common good. Early in 1934 
Professor R. H. Kelty conceived the 
idea of better organizing Michigan 
beekeepers into county, district and 
state associations. The state was ar- 
bitrarily divided into five districts in 
which were included, besides the 
many smaller operators, between four 
and five thousand commercial bee- 
keepers with a minimum of ten colo- 
nies each. Professor Kelty’s aims 
were to build a strong state associa- 
tion, to create interest in American 
Honey Institute and, by stimulating 
a feeling of mutual benefit and prog- 
ress (and here appeared the most 
striking results), to stabilize Michi- 
gan honey markets. 

Retail, wholesale, bulk quantity 
and carlot prices were recommended 
by the association and were quite 
generally adhered to. (The cut rate 
seller, because of the many county 
and district groups all recommending 
prices and promoting cooperation, 
was in great disfavor with his fellow 
beekeepers.) Howard Potter and 
other large producers admit that they 
secured at least one cent a pound 
more than they had expected to get. 
Some Michigan beekeepers selling in 
carlot quantities received at least one 
and one-half cents more a pound than 
was commanded by other beekeepers 
selling similarly in other states. The 
important feature of this movement 
and the one which is pointed out to 
honey producers large and small, 
everywhere, is that in spite of a short 
crop of probably not much more than 
ten million pounds, Michigan bee- 
keepers secured at least $100,000 
more for that crop than they would 
have received without the direction 
of this new-founded movement. 

The associations held meetings in 
cool weather and arranged picnics 
during the warm weather. In thus 
coming together, considerable good- 


fellowship developed among them. 
There was more visiting about and 
more general friendliness than had 
been known in many a year, Such 
social stimulation was good not only 
for its own sake, but because it drew 
out into the interested open men 
who for years had concentrated their 
efforts toward beating their neighbor 
beekeepers. Once these men fell in 
with the plan, they proved among 
the best workers of the lot. Their 
enthusiasm carried many another bee- 
keeper who might otherwise have 
been inclined to go his own way. 

All this activity bodes well for the 
future of Michigan beekeeping; but 
what Michigan can do is limited by 
conditions in other states. High prices 
invite competition. For example, it 
was recommended by the associations 
that Michigan beekeepers sell to the 
wholesale trade five-pound pails of 
the best white honey in one hundred 
pail lots at fifty to fifty-five cents. 
Late in the season Chicago packers 
were offering to deliver to Michigan 
points the same honey in the same 
quantity at forty-seven and one-half 
cents. 

It goes without saying that such 
an experiment as Michigan demon- 
strated in 1934 shows better results 
in a season of comparative scarcity 
than in a season of a bumper crop. 
However, honey producers’ should 
take serious notice of its being done 
at all. If the honey market might be 
stabilized the country over, Ameri- 
can beekeeping would have little to 
fear from the future. 


Catnip rm Robbing 


Quite by accident I discovered the 
value of catnip to drive away rob- 
bers. I crushed some along the edge 
of a hive where there was honey from 
the removal of a super. The robbers 
left. I had no idea of producing that 
result but sought merely to get the 
honey off. 

I tried further, rubbing the nice 
green catnip leaves wherever the rob- 
bers were attracted. Unlike the pet 
tabby, they did not roll and purr 
with delight, but left in haste. Now 
I use it constantly about the hives 
from which I am removing honey or 
when I am making divides during a 
dearth. George Watt, 
Nebraska. 


Practical Suggestion 


I should like to give my plan for 
water feeding. 

I bore a lot of holes in a wooden 
barrel and cork them with full length 
corn cobs. I keep the barrel full of 
water and well covered. The bees 
can safely sip water from the long 
cobs without danger of drowning. 

C. O. Bogart, 
Kansas. 
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A Few New Considerations 


U pon Aeariasis and Its ‘Treatment 
By A. Perret-Maisonneuve, 


France. 


Fags of Acarapis Woodi would 
be incomplete if it did not point 
out the characteristic differences of 
the sexes of this Acarus, as well as 
the causes of variation of its normal 
form. 

The size of the 
Woodi is slightly 
the female. 


male Acarapis 
than that of 
In both sexes the body 


less 


is of oval shape, but the abdomen of 
the female is always much more de- 








The breathing tubes (tracheae). Above, 
healthy trachea Below, trachea, before 
treatment, heavily parasitized 
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veloped than that of the male; it ends 
in rounded shape, while the abdomen 
of the male is lengthened by the 
rectangular mass of the genital or- 
rans, 

The mouth parts are similar in 
both Both male and female 
have four pairs of legs, the joints of 
which are supplied with short and 
rough hairs. The first pair of legs 
ends in hooks, the second and the 
third in suckers and the fourth in 
long hairs, but whilst in the male 
two of these hairs (one on each leg 
out of the two that are there) are 
very long and bent in a round form 
towards each other, which permits 
easy identification; in the female the 
two hairs ending the last pairs of legs 
are shorter, of equal length and end 
usually outwards, outside of the lay- 
ing period. In addition, the abdomen 
of the male being much less develop- 
ed, the last pair of legs, more dis- 
engaged, is more clearly visible and 
seems of greater length. 

Such are the characteristics of 
Acarapis W. male and female, such 
as they appear in normal individuals, 
this is no longer the fact if one 
examines them after the treatment 
usually employed to fight ‘‘acariasis.”’ 


sexes, 


The treatment, whether we use the 
salicylate of methyl or the Frow 
liquid, has influence not only on the 
appearance of the trachea, but upon 
the acarians themselves, so it is ad- 
visable to make its effects known. 

If we examine with the microscope 
a honeybee trachea extirpated out of 
the thorax and laid dry upon the glass 
plate, without using a mirror or a 
condenser, lighting it above and be- 
low, this trachea, if it is healthy, is 
similar to a little whitish gut, soft 
and opaque and having the shape of 
an S lengthened out; one senses 
rather than sees its chitinous spires. 

If, on the contrary, the examined 
trachea has been laid off for some 
time already and if no treatment of 
it has been undertaken, it appears 
with defined contours. It looks 
as if a little bloated, presenting a sur- 
face less smooth and its whiteness is 
darkened in spots and one sees here 
some small lineal brown spots appear- 
ing to separate the spires, like a 
colored exudation from the interior 
to the exterior. 
little 


less 


These brownish spots un- 


doubtedly constitute a very safe and 
swift diagnosis of acariasis. But in 
order to contamination 
not far recognize the 
exact infection, it is 


recognize a 
advanced or 
degree of the 
make the 


indispensable to trachea 


translucid by one of the technicalities 
used in such a case, by building it up 
with lactic acid, with Faure liquid or 
with Canada balm, to examine it with 
the microscope by transparency, mak- 





before treat 
parasitized trachea 


Above, trachea, parasitized, 
ment. Below, moderately 
after treatment 
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ing use of the mirror and the 
denser, 

If the infection is recent and no 
treatment has been undertaken, the 
coloration of the trachea is not modi- 
fied and one perceives the Acarina 
spiracle. To dis- 
tinguish them in this first instance, a 
certain 


con- 


installed near the 


habit is their 


light shade caused by their contours 


required, for 


around the 
formed by the 


appears as a line 


little 


grey 


somber mass 








Above, adult male acarapi 
fertilized femals 
a prolonged gas treatment. 


woodi 
shriveled and 


selow, 


vellowed by 
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microbian center. It is the infection 
in its first degree. 

If the contamination has 
had a little duration the 
vance in the 
of which becomes yellow, 
pigmentation and the 
the Acarina begin to 


already 
Acarina ad 
whiteness 
and the 
excrements of 


trachea, the 


darken it in 
spots. It is the econd degree of in 
fection. 

The trachea subsequently appears 
as if literally filled with Acarina in 
all stages of development; the mi 


crobian centers, the pigmentation 


which grows and the excrements 
which accumulate darken this trachea 
more and more, The parasites end 
by reaching the secondary trachea. 
It is the third degree of infection. 


If, on the contrary, a treatment 
with the salicylate of methyl or the 
Frow liquid has been undertaken be 
fore the microscopic examination of 
the tracheae, the latter appear yel- 
lower. Although strongly ravaged by 
the Acarina, they number 

those 
parasites, according to the greater o1 


shorter 


contain a 


less and less numerous of 


time since the beginning of 
the treatment. It is therefore logical 
to conclude that the Acarina retreat 
before the invasion of the gases and 


abandon thelr ubject before its 
death. 

This evacuation is the easier con 
trolled as the infection is less ad 
vanced (first degree); in this case 


installed 


and which have 
environs of thi 


the Acarapis W. 
spiracle 


deat h, 


near the 
e caped 
abandon the 
spiracle and appear to seek a refuge 
in the elbow of the trachea and the 
The figure of 
peculiarity in 


trachea 


puts. this 


secondary 
plate II 
evidence. 

As for the Acarina that 
hit by the 
have 


have been 
and 


bodies appeal 


medical which 


rases 
succumbed, their 


more or less yellow, sometimes even 


brown, probably according to the 
time passed since their death. 
The females and especially the 


bearing females, 


appear yellows I 
than the t 


males but in addition, the 


limbs of the destroyed Acarina be 
come deformed, shrunk, sometime 
their bodies curl up, which gives the 
dead parasites a very different ap 
pearance from the living ones, vague 
ly recalling the shape of a tortois« 

It is not useless to be able to 


recognize those different symptoms 
which give evidence of the usefulness 


of the medicine used, 


How to Water Your Bees 


There are 
perienced 
not know 


some beekeepers, ex 

alike, who do 
need water the 
human being 
bee seeks water in 
wells, watering troughs, rain barrels 
and the like. It requires some effort 
for them to obtain water from these 


and novice 
that bee 
animals and 
When thirsty, the 


Same as 





sources and they are in danger of 
drowning as well. The following 


method of providing for them has 
been found to be safe and convenient 


\ pail or some uitable vessel i 


th water and placed near the 
apiary, A thick layer of 


then sprinkled 


filled w 
ground cork 
over the surface. 


} 


The cork upporting the 


weight of the bees 


serves 11 
and they are thu 
Both the 


able to drink easily wate 


and the cork should be changed at 
ntervals to keep it fresh. 
W. H. Davies 


Illinois 


Al ‘ nfertilized en ‘ Belo it 











Observations on Rauchfuss System 


By E. L. Sechrist, 
Tahiti, Society Islands. 


NCE upon a time, in Wyoming, 
the Observer was visiting Her- 
man Rauchfuss, Jr., son of Herman 
Rauchfuss, the bee expert and queen 
breeder of Colorado, All who know 
Herman Sr. agree that he is one of 
the few men who can be called 
“authority on bees and beekeeping.” 
Unlike some other expert beekeepers, 
he has passed on to his sons and 
daughters much of what he knows. 
I was complimenting young Her- 
man on the ease with which he work- 
ed in an apiary and on doing only 
the essential things, refraining from 
doing so many things that beekeepers 
often think necessary but which, so 
far as honey getting is concerned, 
are just as well, or better left undone. 
“I’m not responsible for that,”’ 
Herman said modestly. “Dad made 
me do that way.’ And then he told 
me a story. 

“One day father came up to where 
I was working a hive. Just then I 
was looking for the queen. 

“*What are you looking for?’ 
father said. ‘I want to see the queen,’ 
I answered before I thought. Then 
he began on me. 

“« ‘She’s there, isn’t she?’ 

“*Yes, there are eggs.’ 

““*And there are plenty of eggs, 
laid regularly and in order?’ 

“Ves, the combs are full of them.’ 

““And plenty of sealed brood, and 
the colony all in good shape?’ 

en,” 

““*And storing honey?’ 

“e ‘Ves,’ 

“*Shut the hive,’ Dad said. ‘You 
don’t need to see the queen. You 
know all you need to know about her 
by the work she is doing.’ 

“T shut that hive in a hurry,” con- 
cluded Herman Rauchfuss, ‘and I 
don’t think I ever wasted time in 
that way again.” 

I watched these Rauchfuss boys at 
work in their apiaries for several 
days trying to find out how they 
could get through the great amount 
of work they did and still have plenty 
of time to go fishing or hunting; for 
they do like those sports. Just a few 
years ago, Herman Sr. was the best 
man among them all and could take 
his boys over a little more rough 
mountain trail than they could do 
as easily as he could. 

Of course, the brothers are strong 
husky men, amateur wrestlers as 
good as many professionals, and per- 
haps their excellence in bee work is 
partly because, as wrestlers, they 
know how to use or to husband their 
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strength, I think they do work too 
hard, sometimes, to get a job done, 
just as other athletes in competition 
are likely to do. Nevertheless, any- 
one who studied their methods of 
work could see that they worked 
easily and with the precision of a 
clock. Every motion counted, as it 
had to when one of them, Herman 
Jr., handled a thousand colonies with- 
out any help. Perhaps that is too 
many for one man to handle, unless 
he is an exceptional man, but six 
hundred or eight hundred ought to 
be easy work for any healthy man. 
I’ve seen two men trying to make a 
living out of about three hundred 
colonies of bees, and it always made 
me nervous to see the two of them 
puttering wastefully around an 
apiary, really not knowing just what 
to do or how to do it. 

Herman made every motion count. 
When he took off a hive cover it was 
placed, as if without a thought, at 
the exact point where he would be 
when he finished the work with that 
hive, so that he could pick up the 
cover and replace it without an extra 
step. When he swung off a super, 
it was not lifted up and carried, but 
swung off and placed just where it 
would not be in the way of his work, 
but so near that he could reach it 
with ease. And he did not lift a 
super higher than was necessary. It 
makes a difference in the effort re- 
quired to lift a hundred supers of 
honey, whether one lifts them an 
inch above the hive, or a foot above; 
and Herman didn’t lift a super a foot 
unless it was necessary. He knew 
what he was going to do before he 
opened a hive, and just how he was 
going to do it. He almost succeeded 
in having the colonies in an apiary 
so uniform that, when certain oper- 
ations were required on one colony, 
every colony in the apiary required 
the same treatment. That may not be 
exactly the way to have fun keeping 
bees, or to study the behavior of 
bees, but it is the way to get honey. 


Producing Liquid Honey Without 
an Extractor 


A thousand colonies is a lot of 
colonies for one man to work unaid- 
ed. I’m not sure that it can be done 
in any other way than by the Rauch- 
fuss system of producing bulk comb 
honey and selling (either as bulk 
comb honey in the frames or as cut 
comb honey) all that the trade will 
take in that way, and melting up the 
remainder into virgin wax and a fine 


grade of liquid honey. And let me 
say, right now, that liquid honey pro- 
duced by the Rauchfuss system is as 
fine in quality and light in color as 
if it had been taken with an extrac- 
tor; indeed, perhaps a little finer, be- 
cause all of this honey is stored in 
new combs and is well ripened and 
fully capped, which may not always 
be the case when an extractor is used. 


The Rauchfuss System of Honey 
Getting 


The Rauchfuss system makes use 
of the best practices in beekeeping, 
using a clear brood nest system in 
which swarming is minimized by uni- 
form colonies reaching a standard 
honey-storing strength at just the 
right time. No brood is reared in the 
supers and the colonies are kept 
queenright and with brood chambers 
full of brood as long as the bees be- 
ing reared will be useful in producing 
honey, after which they are filled 
with honey for winter stores. 


In the spring, because the honey- 
flow is late enough to permit it, colo- 
nies are divided, under conditions 
and at a time as will permit them 
to become most effective for begin- 
ning to store honey. These uniform 
colonies, with mostly young queens, 
do practically no swarming, and but 
little disturbance or examination of 
the brood nest is required from the 
time divisions are made until the 
crop is harvested. 

Shallow supers, the frames filled 
with full sheets of thin super founda- 
tion, are used, and during the sum- 
mer nearly all the work of the oper- 
ator is to pile on supers as long as 
the honeyflow lasts. He does not have 
to watch swarms, work brood cham- 
bers, nor extract honey. 

The first time I visited Herman 
Rauchfuss, Jr., was in extracting 
time, near the close of the alfalfa- 
sweet clover flow, when other bee- 
keepers were busy getting in and ex- 
tracting honey and getting supers 
back on the hives to get more honey. 
I easily found Herman’s big ware- 
house with his honey sign. I peeked 
in and saw a big truck and a passen- 
ger car and so concluded he would be 
at his house and not out at an apiary. 
I found his house only to be informed 
by his wife that he had taken the 
other truck and had gone to the 
mountains to hunt deer! And this 
at a time when I supposed he would 
be working his head off to take care 
of his crop of honey. Incidentally, he 
got his deer, of course. A bit puzzled, 
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I went away and came back later. 
And then I saw his crop of honey, 
taken off after he finished hunting, 
and stacked up, piles and piles of 
fully capped combs in shallow supers, 
with no hurry or fuss anywhere about 
the place. 

Then, as orders were received, this 
honey was shipped out in the full 
combs, or cut up and put into retail 
packages. Afterward, during the 
winter, when the bees were all packed 
away, such combs of honey as re- 
mained unsold were cut out of the 
frames and run through the melter 
and wax separator. 

These combs were white and had 
never had brood in them. The melt- 
ing process could have been of the 
simplest; but a carefully designed 
melting tank was used, the exact 
form having been determined after 
years of experimentation. The heat- 
ing element was a grid of steam pipes 
which melted the comb honey as fast 
as two men could cut it out of the 
frames. After this quick melting, the 
liquid honey and wax passed through 
a series of separators and strainers 
which completely separated the wax 
from the honey, the wax going at 
once into molds, while the clean hon- 
ey ran by gravity into a tank, from 
which it was drawn into containers 
for sale. 

By this method of quick heating 
and cooling and quick separation 
from the wax, together with the use 
of new combs, the quality of the 
honey was not injured. If it hap- 
pened that some of the comb honey 
crystallized, the melting process took 
care of that, and by melting honey as 
orders were received, there never was 
any melting up of honey crystallized 
in sixty pound cans, which too often 
results in injuring its quality. 


Ingenious Machinery Used 


A large hot plate fastener is used 
for putting full sheets of foundation 
in the shallow frames. This machine 
is as ingenious and effective as the 
honey melter or the wax separator. 
They have a device for filling cans 
one after another to the exact weight 
desired as fast as an operator can 
place them in position, take them 
away, and put on the lids. 


Distribution of Labor Through 
the Year 


The Rauchfuss system distributes 
the labor of the beekeeper over a 
long period and enables him to handle 
more colonies and to use the more 
or less idle months of winter in ship- 
ping and melting honey, in cleaning 
up frames and supers and in getting 
everything ready for next year’s har- 
vest. Any needed labor can be hired 
readily during the winter season, or 
labor can be exchanged with some 
beekeeper who produces extracted 
honey and, consequently, has more 
free time during the winter months. 

I have not timed the operations 
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fully enough to be able to compare 
the exact cost of producing liquid 
honey by this method with the cost 
of producing it by extracting; but I 
have seen these men handle more 
colonies per person than do producers 
working with the regular system of 
extracting honey. They have figures 
which show that the cost a pound of 
clean liquid honey in the can is less 
by the melting method than by ex- 
tracting. Besides, the value of the 
large amount of fine wax easily pro- 
duced is no small item. 

The number of colonies one oper- 
ator can handle unaided depends on 
the hours of labor required for each 
colony during the building up and 
honey storing part of the year. I 
have seen no other system of honey 
getting which as well distributes the 
labor of the operator through the 
year or enables him to handle as 
many colonies as does the Rauchfuss 
system, 


Sainfoin on 
This Continent 


By G. F. Pearcey, 
British Columbia. 


I was much interested in the article 
in your May issue of last year by E. 
W. Madoc of England on sainfoin and 
also the editorial addition on Sanfoin 
in this country. The editorial makes 
it evident that experiments here have 
not been altogether successful. 

Our leading Experimental Station 
in Canada at Ottawa has reported 
tests with sainfoin which lead to the 
conclusion that it is not sufficiently 
hardy for Canadian climates. In his 
article, Mr. Madoc mentions that sain- 
foin will give satisfactory crops for 
three or four years and that one 
variety evolved by long selection will 
stay down twelve to fourteen years. 

In British Columbia, about seventy 
miles north of where I live, there is 
a field of sainfoin, forty to fifty acres 
in extent, that has been down at 
least forty-five years, and during that 
time has withstood temperatures as 
low as forty below zero in many win- 
ters. 

This was discovered quite by acci- 
dent after we had established an out- 
apiary only a half mile away and 
could not understand what the bees 
were working on after dandelion was 
over and before the clovers were in 
bloom, It is, indeed, a valuable plant 
during that period and bees swarm 
on the blossoms. 

It was decidedly an interesting ex- 
perience because although we had 
seen many references to sainfoin in 
bee literature, we had understood 
that it was not grown in this country. 
According to my friend who grows 
sainfoin, the quality of the hay is all 
that is claimed for it by Mr. Madoc 


and that stock will eat it in prefer- 
ence to other hay. 

Apparently it does not winter kill 
as easily as alfalfa, neither is there 
the same risk of spoilage in the stack. 
I was told of instances where alfalfa 
hay in the stack had been ruined by 
stack-burn while a load of sainfoin 
dumped in at the time of building 
the stack had come out unspoiled and 
in good condition. 

Perhaps the length of time this 
particular fidld has been down is 
partly due to the fact that they are 
usually in no hurry to cut the hay 
until most of the seed is ripe as they 
claim that its feed value is enhanced 
thereby, the seeds being larger than 
those of alfalfa. 

This is all to the good, of course, 
from the beekeepers’ point of view 
and also the sainfoin has a chance to 
re-seed itself as the seed 
pods are shattered during the hand- 
ling of the hay, and it was noticeable 
on examination that the stand con- 
sisted of both young and old plants. 
This particular field is under irriga- 
tion for the spring period only. 

Only one crop is taken and if suf- 
ficient rainfall materializes to make 
a good second crop, this is pastured 
off in the fall. Judging from my ex 
perience, it would be worth while for 
beekeepers to encourage the growth 
of sainfoin wherever feasible. 

At least three of our Experimental 
Stations in Canada are making tests 
with sainfoin, now that the hardy 


some of 


nature of this particular strain has 
been brought to their attention. 
These will be followed with much 
interest. 
= 4 

One Phase of 
Competition 

News reports tell us that 13,000 


colonies in California are being fed 
to keep them alive. The sugar is 
bought with money loaned by the 
government, The bees will then pro- 
duce honey selling in California at 
five and a fraction cents. It will be 
shipped to New York by way of the 
Canal for another cent and then 
compete with honey produced here 
which cannot be produced at that 
price, Our beekeepers ask why. 

E. G. Carr, 

New Jersey. 


Honey Granulating at 
Lower Temperatures 

The findings of the Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station as reported in Oc- 
tober in regard to honey granulating 
with finer and smoother grain at 
lower temperatures, will be of value 
to producers in position to control 
temperature. A cool cellar may be 
better than a warm room in late sum- 
mer and fall. E. S. Miller, 

Indiana. 
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American Foulbrood in the 


Light of Modern Biology 


By Emil Kellstrand, 


Massachusetts. 


Of late, discussion in the bee press 
seems to run along the line of breed- 
ing for a resistant strain of bees, and 
I note that some writers are of the 
opinion that there is no _ resistant 
tendency among any bees. 

We all agree that the disease is 
aggravated, to a large extent, by 
the modern movable frame hive, by 
our method of increase, and by queen 
rearing. When bees are kept in the 
old-fashioned straw skep of Europe 
and all increase is made by natural 
swarming, there is very seldom any 
trouble with American foulbrood for 
the obvious reason that diseased 
brood is not moved from one colony 
to another, and, because of the stop 
in brood rearing when the bees 
swarm, there is always a chance for 
the bees to clean out the brood comb. 
Not very often will the swarm bring 
foulbrood to its new hive; for in 
building new combs, the bees will 
have to use up the honey they have 
carried with them from the old 
stands, 

The old method served to breed 
resistant bees by the simple, but 
ruthless process of natural selection. 
According to modern biology, it 
works something like this: We may 
assume that American foulbrood has 
been present in the race of honeybees 
for perhaps thousands of years. Still, 
it has not eliminated the race be- 
cause of the resistant qualities that 
have also been present. Obviously, 
if there had been no resistance, no 
honeybees would have survived to 
our day. 

Suppose there is, in a locality, a 
number of colonies in a wild state, 
or kept in the old way. The result 
is the same. The colonies that are 
the least resistant to American foul- 
brood are never strong enough to 
swarm and their queens are not 
mothers of other queens. Consequent- 
y, they will not reproduce their non- 
resistant kind. On the other hand, 
the colonies that are somewhat re- 
sistant to the disease will swarm and 
their queens will be the mothers of 
one or two young queens every sea- 
son, and in that manner, will propa- 
gate their own resistant kind. The 
process will go on for generation 
after generation, until resistance to 
disease becomes the dominant quality 
in the race. The undesirable’ non- 
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law of heridity, a recessive character 
will appear in about one case out of 


their own natural method of increase, 
much chance 


small number 


should be one recessive now and then, 
that one will soon be eliminated. 


natural progression with that of our 
modern ways of making increase and 


sometimes be the mother of thousands 


of daughters. 
many recessive queens produced and 


, the explanation of the 


prevalence of American foulbrood in 


rearing is highly developed. 





Here is a group in a Ger 
-e school learning how 
, With the school 





Assuming that my reasoning is cor- 
rect, we may be able to keep the dis- 
ease under control by _ inspection, 
shaking and burning; but it seems 
to me that the more we burn, the 
more we shall have to burn. The real 
problem before us is how to develop 
a strain of bees absolutely immune 
to American foulbrood. I think that 
can be done in special mating stations 
where we bring together both queens 
and drones from the most nearly 
resistant strain we can find, regard- 
less of other characteristics, and 
where we shall practice in breeding 
until we meet with success. 

In conclusion, may I indulge in a 
little pure speculation as to why some 
bees are resistant? It is known that 
the Bacillus larvae attack after the 
sugar content in the larvae has reach- 
ed a certain low point. Let us sup- 
pose that there is among the bees a 
variation in the way they prepare 
the food for the larvae, so that some 
would feed a little richer food than 
others, just enough to keep the sugar 
content up a day longer when the 
larvae would be too old for the 
bacillus to do any damage. This 
theory is upheld by the fact that 
larvae in queen cells and in drone 
cells is not ordinarily attacked. 

At any rate, whatever the cause of 
resistance, its characteristics seem to 
be transmitted from parents to off- 
spring, and to breed this disease out 
of the race, should not be an ex- 
tremely difficult undertaking. 


Practical Bee Institute 
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apiary. (Of course, we do it that 
way in this country too, but no one 
takes pictures of it.) 
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Schenectady County Display 





Walter Seversen of Albany is quite 
proud of the beekeepers in his terri- 
tory and sends this picture of what 
the Schenectady County fellows do 


with a season’s display. Good pub- 


The Black Locust 
—a Forgotten Tree 


By J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 


The Extension Service of the Col 
lege of Agriculture at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, is offering sixteen varieties 
of trees for planting as windbreaks 
or in the wood-lot for farm properties 
only. 

We know particularly that the bee- 
keepers have again forgotten their 
one best bet. There are NO BLACK 
LOCUSTS on the list. While it is 
stated that Indiana will plant 30,000, 
000 black locust, it is doubtful if a 
single black locust tree will be plant- 
ed in Nebraska. 

There is scarcely a farm in Nebras- 
ka which would not offer space for 
several hundred of these trees; in 
waste corners, slough heads, wash- 
outs, and gullies and places where 
many times nothing else, not even 
grass, is grown. The planting of a 
limited number of black locust would 
prove of wonderful benefit to the 
land and in a few years these trees 
will have developed into almost un- 
told value for posts, wherever they 
have been planted. 

It is that the 


seemingly a_ fact 
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licity never hurts. Remember, no on: 
knows what you do as well as you 
know it yourself. People are always 


interested in what others do. 


Nebras 
value of 


average native plainsman of 
overlooks the 
trees and so many valuable trees have 
been cut down and the left 
with no evident excuse except 
that the plainsman’s interest in trees 
has never awakened. He will 
continue to buy posts by the wagon 
while his gullies 
deeper and wider instead of planning 
ten years ahead for the cutting of all 
the posts which he 
several times the 
he now buys. 
The 


benefactor in 


ka entirely 


spat ec 


bare 
been 


or carload, wash 


desires, worth 


price of those which 


should act as a 
informing his neigh- 
bors of the value of the black locust 
tree and incidentally he 
benefactor to hi 


beekeepe r 


will be a 
ndustry 


To Liquety 


Dark Honey 


My experience with dark honey 
goes back to the first honey I ever 
had. I soon found that holding the 
honey at a high temperature had a 


still more. And 
start with, a 

makes a lot of dif 
ference, and, too, it 
honey will not stand a 
white honey. 


tendency to darken it 
when honey is 


little bit 


dark to 
darker 
eems that dark 

much heat a 


things, but 
thing was a cap- 


I tried a good 


the most succee ssful 


many 


ping melter. Provision must be made 
to hold the granulated honey or hon 
ey to be heated until the proper 
temperature is reached. I arranged 
a gate across the melter, letting it 
come nearly to the bottom. The hon- 
ey, as it reaches the proper heat runs 
under the gate and by the time it 
reaches the outlet it is the proper 
temperature. 

The heat is regulated by the heat 
of the stove, by the rate the honey 
is fed into the melter and also by 
raising and lowering the gate. I have 
a dairy thermometer and hold it in 
the stream at the outlet, and so make 
sure the proper temperature is main 
tained. I do not heat it to more than 
one hundred and forty degrees, 

After leaving the melter the honey 
is led along a piece of eaves trough 
to the strainer tank. This 
brings the temperature 
where the honey will not 
comb in the jars. 

This liquefying is always done in 
weather. In warm weather 
means would have to be provided to 
cool the eaves trough. I have handled 
in this way a thousand pounds of 
honey in one day. 


exposure 
down to 
melt cut 


cool 


J. O. Elliott, 


Kansa 


Golden Bees 
By Walter H. Hull, 


Virginia 


As when the moon on a summer night 
Fills her circle with light, 

So the queen bee in her fold 

Fills her circle with light of gold 


silver 


As the stars, celestial gems, 
Fill the sky with diadems, 

So golden 
Fill with gold then 


bees, a valorous band, 


keeper’s hand 


A New British 
Bee Publication 


Volume I, No. 1, of “Beekeeping” 
is before us. This magazine published 
its first issue in May, 1935, and is 
the official journal of the South 
Western Counties Beekeepers’ Fede 


ation of the British Isles, represent 
ne the counties of Devon, Somerset 
and Cornwall. The first number i 


devoted to disease de 
and gen 
eral material of seasonal interest. 

The editor, Captain N. H. Turner, 
R.A., is well known to the readers 
of bee publications and is not un 
known even to American beekeepers. 
We wish Captain Turner success with 
his magazine. With the 
of the Association, it no 
succeed. 

The price to British subscribers is 
three shillings a year. The postpaid 
American price would be approxi 
mately one dollar. 


discussion of 


tection, disease resistance, 


cooperation 
doubt will 


" a) 7 
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To Sell or Not to Sell 


By Walter H. Hull, 
Virginia. 


HAT is a cooperative associa- 

tion? It is a number of men 
bound together for their own good. 
That covers it, doesn’t it? Surely 
it does—covers it like a blanket, and 
also covers almost every other or- 
ganization that ever was formed or 
dreamed of, for men don’t often band 
together in formal organization save 
for their own good, real or fancied. 
So we will have to be more specific 
if we are to get at the real nature 
of this cooperative idea, particularly 
as it applies to beekeepers. It seems 
to me that this question is important. 
One reason why cooperative work has 
not succeeded better is because it 
has so often tried to be something 
that it is not and never was intended 
to be. 

Let’s do some figuring. 
one equals two. We have two peo- 
ple, presumably cooperating. But 
two men in business together are not 
technically a cooperative organiza- 
tion; they are a partnership. 

Again, two plus two makes four. 
We have four men together in busi- 
ness. But that is not exactly a co-op 
as we understand it, either; it is a 
company. Furthermore, any combi- 
nation of numbers added in the same 
way would still represent a company, 
a species of organization quite dis- 
tinct from your typical cooperative 
society. 

The co-op, expressed in mathe- 
matical symbols, would appear some- 
thing like this: 1+1+1, ad _ infini- 
tum, equals X. The 1’s represent in- 
dividual beekeepers, the X stands for 
their idea of cooperative organiza- 
tion; and a very good symbol it is 
for that purpose, too, since probably 
half of the prospective members of 
such a society have no definite idea 
of what it is, and of the ideas of 
the other half, probably no two are 
near enough alike to be recognized 
as kin to each other. It occurs to 
me that the first essential to success 
in cooperative effort is to understand 
what it is and, more particularly, 
what should and should not be ex- 
pected of it. 

Of course, the beekeepers of today 
would be getting along very nicely 
without any cooperation if they were 
willing to live according to the stand- 
ards of two hundred years ago. Or, 
to put it the other way around, if the 
beekeepers of two hundred years ago 
had been able to produce honey by 
the ton and the carload as easily as 
we can today, they would have been 
very well off indeed. They could 
have swapped honey for clothes and 
shoes and salt meat in abundance. 


One plus 


The more progressive would have 
shipped a few tons abroad each year 
in return for what would by this 
time be genuine antique furniture. 
Some of them might even have built 
their houses of imported brick, as 
the Virginia tobacco growers often 
did. 

But we are not content to live 
that way—could not, with any degree 
of satisfaction, if we tried. Some 
power beyond our control has shifted 
the gears of society. Life is keyed 
to a higher speed than two hundred 
years ago and we must keep pace 
whether we like it or not. Effective 
cooperation, then, may be set down 
as a necessary factor in modern life. 
We need it in order to keep up with 
the procession. 

The first great danger to such an 
organization, as I see it, lies in too 
great expectations on the part of its 
members. To be sure, they should 
expect something from it. But that 
something need not necessarily be a 
higher price for their products, es- 
pecially at the beginning. No com- 
petent business man, embarking on 
a new enterprise, expects it to yield 
as high returns as a business already 
established. If a member of the co- 
operative organization gets the same 
price for his product that he would 
get in the open market, he is de- 
cidedly better off, since he is relieved 
of all the worry and expense inci- 
dent to turning his crop into cash. 

Even if membership in the organi- 
zation meant a slightly lower price, 
if the crop was taken off his hands 
and a market assured he would still 
have no cause for complaint; and I 
think that the great majority of bee- 
keepers would be _ satisfied under 
those conditions if they understood 
them and felt that the returns were 
reasonably fair. In making returns 
to members a rather full report, es- 
pecially as it concerned that mem- 
ber’s product, would be in order. 

A price so much lower than offered 
by the open market that it would 
wipe away entirely the saving to the 
individual in expense of selling plus 
the benefit of a sure outlet for his 
product would still be very much 
worth while if meantime the market 
was being conserved and a solid 
foundation being laid for future 
trade by diverting low grade honey 
to other uses, establishing standard 
grades for the grocery trade, and 
perhaps engaging a research worker 
solely to discover new uses and new 
outlets for honey. 

That idea of a man devoting his 
whole attention to research in honey 
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from a commercial angle strikes me 
as worthy of consideration. I can- 
not imagine a competent man work- 
ing and studying and thinking for 
a year on new outlets for honey 
without discovering outlets’ that 
would be worth several times the 
amount of his salary. 


All this groundwork, while it 
would reduce the income to mem- 
bers during the first years, would 
nevertheless have a definite value 
that would later pay big dividends— 
provided that the members had the 
nerve to hang on and stand back of 
their leaders so long as the leaders 
did not veer too far from the right 
course. No leader can follow the 
right course absolutely; make up 
your mind to that, brother. Only 
the man at the bottom is infallible 
in his judgment of what should be 
done up at the top. However, I 
think everyone can understand why 
it is that, in building a skyscraper, 
we begin by going down rather than 
up. Foundations have to be laid for 
everything, and they cost money. 

The second great danger to the 
infant organization, it appears to me, 
lies in attempting too much, in scat- 
tering its resources. The venture 
should confine itself purely to sell- 
ing. This is not because cooperative 
buying and cooperative back slap- 
ping, and even cooperative blah, are 
not jewels of the first water, worthy 
and desirable. It is because they 
cost more, in such a setting as this, 
than they are worth. They divert 
valuable forces from the business of 
selling, when selling demands every 
ounce of force and concentration 
that can be focussed upon it. 

In all business, selling is of pri- 
mary importance. It cannot be 
otherwise, since business is based on 
profits from selling something for 
which the world has learned, in one 
way or another, to look to you. 
Therefore, if you want a social or- 
ganization, or a buying club, or a 
talking society, have it by all means, 
but have it separate from this or- 
ganization that is charged with the 
vital business of converting your 
produce into cash. 

The efficient transmutation of pro- 
duce into cash is a highly developed 
art, and the sooner and more com- 
pletely we realize this fact the bet- 
ter we will get along. Many of our 
biggest manufacturing concerns have 
found it advisable to organize selling 
companies whose sole reason for be- 
ing is to dispose efficiently of the 
output. If these powerful and thor- 
oughly organized concerns find it to 
their advantage to form a special 
company to sell their products, how 
much more should the loosely organ- 
ized beekeepers find it to their ad- 
vantage. I sometimes think that one 
trouble with beekeepers is that we 
consider ourselves so much smarter 
than other business men that rules 
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don’t apply to us. 
nevertheless. 

For the beekeeper, selling outranks 
buying in importance ten to one— 
for the simple and sufficient reason 
that any beekeeper worthy the name 
produces at least ten times as much 
as he buys. At the same time the 
proportion of good salesmen among 
beekeepers is scarcely one in ten, 
which gives the selling end of the 
business as conducted individually a 
one-to-one-hundred handicap. That 
could account for a whole lot of 
chaos in the honey trade. 


If the proportion of salesmen 
among beekeepers seems rather low, 
there is a reason for it. Salesman- 
ship calls for nerve, hardness, aggres- 
siveness. It comes natural to some, 
but is entirely foreign to the make- 
up of others. It can be developed 
in almost anyone, but to those whose 
natural bent is not in that direction 
it makes no appeal. I suspect that 
numbers of very capable men have 
taken to beekeeping to escape this 
hard necessity. Being well endowed 
mentally, they become good bee- 
keepers but not very good salesmen, 
and the trade as a whole suffers. 
These facts make the honey trade 
one of the most promising and fertile 
fields for cooperative selling that 
could be imagined. Whether this 
will be done or not, whether the 
right leadership for such an organi- 
zation will be forthcoming, remains 
to be seen. 

One thing is sure: If the beekeep- 
ers themselves do not step in and 
take control, some privately managed 
concern will do so. With the door 
wide open, some one is going to 
go in, 


The rules apply 


The Prudent, 
Profitable Bee 


Bees are of all the best whatsoever 

Of insects, expressing both wonder 
and worth 

In all of their doings; affording a 
nourishment 

Second to none to be found on the 
earth. 


Others of insects serve but for 
Physick, 

Or for delight of the eye or the ear; 

Or in some cases for cloathing the 
body— 

Spinning their webbs of silken sheer. 


Bees are the best of all creatures for 
prudence, 

And profit, excepting mankind, who 
confess, 

Than in the greatest, most perfect of 
creatures, 

The power of nature in bees is no 
lesse. 

—Verse by W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 
Three-Banded Italians Only 


Our Motto: Utility, Beauty and Satisfaction to the Buye, 
We ship only young, vigorous, laying queens, the best that experience 
and careful selection can produce. We operate a chain of apiaries from 
Tennessee north. We rear the queens for our own northern apiaries and 
we guarantee them to please you. 

We use no baby nuclei. All queens are reared in standard frame, large, strong 
nuclei, two nuclei to a ten-frame hive. Our nuclei are honey getters. Our service 
is prompt or your money back. 


Regular Stock—50c each June 1 to October 31. 
Select Tested—$2.00 each June 1 to October 31. 
Select tested queens for breeders by special arrangement 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages but safe de- 
livery is guaranteed only in North America. 


SMITH APIARIES -:- SPRING HILL, TENN. y 
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$1.00 


PER YEAR 
2 Years, $1.50; 3 Years, $2.00, 














Foreign— 
1 Year, $1.25; 2 Years, $2.00; 3 Years, $2.75. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture is so thoroughly 
practical and valuable from not only a produc- 
tion standpoint but also in sales promotion ideas, 
that we wish to have the numbers bound for 


quick reference.’’—A. F. D., Ohio. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 























Box G-2 Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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* BETTER BRED ITALIAN QUEENS ¢ 
Zz eS 
$ A ity, 50 h £ 
$ ny VWuantity, c each. + 
7 “7 
+ Orders filled the same day as received. August a good month to requeen i 
* Send u your orders and be among our many atisfied customer : 4 
+ Dealers wanted in every locality. Queens 42'2c. + 
+ Foundation and bee supplies at a good price. Write for price z 
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* CALVERT APIARIES + Calvert, Alabama + 
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Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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THE MODIFIED HIVE 


A good hive has all the room the queen needs and also room for food and young. 
Often over 100,000 cells are needed at one time. No hive but the Modified Dadant 
gives this room in one compact body. It produces big colonies and big crops. 

Send for our 16-page booklet telling how the Modified Dadant Hive is used by 
successful honey prdoucers. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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HONEY FORSALE 


ALL GRADES 
COMB AND EXTRACTED 


Any quantity. 
Write for prices 











(Reference, First National Bank) 








Fax) 


R SALE ewe 38th | 
FO Pure QUEENS ,; 
NOTHING BUT THE BEST. | 
Bright yellow and three bands. Also j 
Red Clovers. 50c each y 

You send for them, they go. ] 
GRAYDON BROS. 

ROUTE 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. | 
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THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeeper’s own maga- 
zine, but read by honey-producers every- 
where. Combined with the American Bee 
Journal makes a combination that covers 
the beekeeping field. 

Send $1.50 and get both magasines 
for a full year. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Tex. 


‘ v ‘’ “ “ 
CAUCASIANS 
Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little swarming, dependable workers, 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Win- 
tered out of doors and bred in a 
climate like their native land thus insuring 
their good qualities. August is not too late 
to do yveneral requeening. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of 
winterers, build beautifully white combs, 
most excellent workers. My Carniolan queens 
headed colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted 
over whole yard. 28 years with them. My 
own and Jan Strgar imported strain. 


Prices: Both races: 1 to 5, each 60c. Six 
or more, 50c each. Tested $1.00. 
ALBERT G. HANN 


Glen Gardner New Jersey 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you 
need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 
NAL, an informational, instructive 36- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 1l5c; 
12 months $1; three years $2. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
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Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 
‘Dependable Italian Queens: 
8 INSTANT SERVICE § 
= SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS, 50c. & 

15% discount to dealers. & 
CALIFORNIA APIARIES ey 
“J. E. Wing atronwend, California. 








SWARMING—ITS CONTROL AND PRE- 
VENTION by L. E. Snelgrove, M.A., M.Sc. 
Including new and easy methods of pre- 
vention—involving little labor, no caging 
of queen or destruction of cells—no in- 
terruption of laying or honey-gathering, 
immediate occupation of supers, annual 
requeening, increase or not as desired. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


TO GET BEES FROM HOUSE 


I would like to know the easiest way to 
get a swarm of which are lodged in 
between the walls of a house. The walls are 
of brick and they are in the dead air space 
They have been there for about three years. 
1 would like to know method to use to get 


bees 


the bees, not concerned about the honey 
ILLINOIS. 
Answer. In order to drive the bees out 


of a wall, it is have a hole, 
other than the hole through which they go 


necessary to 


in and out, in order to force smoke into 
their abode and compel them to leave. Prefer- 
ably the hole should be at the opposite end 
of the cluster from their entry Then by 
using a bee smoker, filled with ordinary fuel, 
wood, rags, ete., they may be compelled to 
leave. It would be still better to employ a 


mason to open the wall and remove the 


and all. There would be no danger of 
tings if the 
before the 
will then 
hived like 

If the 


any reason, and you do not care 


combs 


bees are thoroughly smoked 
undertaken. The 


somewhere and may be 


work is bees 
yather 
an ordinary swarm. 

advice is not acceptable for 
whether the 


saved, you may kill them by intro- 


above 


bees are 
ducing into the hole dipped into 
bisulphide of carbon. The 


drug to be would 


some rags 
quantity of the 
upon the 
deadly 


close 


used depend 
filled with this 


enough has 


amount of space to be 
gas. When 
the hole. 


been put in, 


INFERIOR HONEY IN DOUBLE BROOD 
CHAMBER 


When starting beekeeping in 1912 it was 
by a happy chance I adopted the Dadant size 
of hive for no doubt the large hive, together 
with the 1% inch spacing, obviates much 
of the swarming nuisance, and after the 
bees are properly fed there is no need of 
worrying as to how they will build up for 
the next harvest, for there is always an 
abundance of surplus food surrounding the 
cluster in early spring just where the bees 
need it for converting into brood. 

When dandelion bloom is well advanced, 
I add a super of drawn comb, elevating from 
two to three of brood frames, depending 
upon the individual strength of the colony, 
and giving the queen freedom of the two 
compartments. Prior to the clover flow she 
is placed below an excluder, together with 
the uncapped brood found in the super. The 
result is an exceedingly strong colony for 
the commencement of the clover flow, a most 
desirable condition you will say, but there is 
one rather disconcerting feature: the bees 
are fed so abundantly the preceding fall 
there is always a certain amount left, plus 
a quantity of dandelion and apple blossom, 
this honey being dark can not be left for 
extracting with the main crop and therefore 
I find it expedient to take it off. 

Bear in mind my supers are of the 
size as the brood chamber. 

Will you please outline your system of 
management and explain if you are able to 
overcome the necessity of this light spring 
extracting ? ONTARIO. 
This is a matter of locality, for, 


same 


Answer. 
in our case, unless we crowd the bees for 


space, in September, they are apt to place 
too much honey in the supers and not leave 
below for 
winter. In fact that is probably the 


fault of our 


enough in the brood chamber 


biggest 


management, especially if the 


winter is mild and the spring is cut short 
with heavy frosts that destroy the bléom 
Then it becomes necessary to feed on a 


large scale, to prepare the bee for the 


clov er crop. 





Since 


It is nece tudy the con- 
that 
surplus. Yet, 


better to have 


ary for you to 


ditions and arrange matters oO your 
bees will not have too great a 
this is a good fault, and it i 


too much than too little for spring breeding 


SPACING THE BROOD FRAMES 


Relative to the matter of 
brood frames correctly. In the book “Da- 
dant System of Beekeeping” page 22, Julius 
Hoffman is quoted in which he states that 
spacing 114% inches gives an empty space of 
x inches. From thi I assume that the 
width of top bar inch. 

I am using a top bar 11/16 inch wide and 


spacing the 


used measure % 


the question I want to have answered is 
“What should be the empty space between 
these wider top bars in order to obtain the 


same satisfaction in the matter of 
as the Dadants enjoy while 
bar which I presume is % inch wide? 

From the article it is difficult to decide 
which is the important factor. The distance 
from center to center of top bars or the 
space between top. bars l am using the 
Jumbo brood frames and as I am _ having 
new brood boxes made to order to give me 


spacing 
using the top 


Des 


more brood room than the standard Jumbo 
brood box, I want to get this question of 
spacing frames definitely settled so that I 


can standardize my apiaries of the future. 
ONTARIO. 

should 

thing is 


Answer.—The width of the 
make no difference. The 


top bar 


important 


to have your combs 114 inches apart, from 
center to center. If your top bar is % inch 
wide, the pace between them hould be %& 
inch. If it is one inch, the pace between 
them should be a ! inch. If it is 1-1/16 
inches the space should be 7/16 In each 
case, the space between the brood comb 
will be a half inch 

A narrow top bar allows of building more 
brace comb A wide top bar give les 
room for ventilation But any width of top 
bar may be used, according to the ideas and 
preference of the apiarist It doe not 
matter, as far a the spacing of combs is 


concerned 


SELF REARED QUEENS 


Will queens reared in a colony of 
when the old queen has been taken away be 
or make as good queens as those raised by 
a colony when you cage the queen but let 
her stay in the hive? 

It seems to me that queer 
queenless 


bees 


reared by 


colonies are not o good, but 


would like to have your experience in thi 
matter 
This country i © full of foulbrood that 


you have to constantly replace young queen 
or you will soon be out of the bee busine 
all together, and I find that about 50 per 
cent of all queens that I buy are not up to 
the standard, and are iperseded within 
two or three month MISSOURI. 


queens, in my 
whether the 


depends alto- 


Answer.—The quality of 


opinion, cannot depend upon 


old queen is there or not It 


gether upon whether the colony that rear 
the queen or queens i ifficiently strong in 
young bees to upply the growing larvae 
with a plentiful amount of royal jelly 

As a matter of course, colonie in which 
the queen is missing are often at fault in 
this, especially if the queen has been missing 
long enough o that there are few young 
bees. 

To rear good queens, we need plenty of 


young bees, and plenty of food in the hive. 
warm weather so that there will be no oc- 


casion for the brood to be kept at an unde 
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sirable 


With these 


we should have good queens from the queen 


temperature. conditions 


rearing colonies. The praise given to queens 
under the 
from the fact 


reared swarming impulse 
that in such 


requirements are all fulfilled. 


comes 
conditions the 
The superseding of queens is often due to 
their having suffered in the mails. We had 
less trouble when queens were sent in larger 
boxes by express. 


Famous Beekeepers 
—Elisha Gallup 
(Continued from page 374) 


a dollar for his secret. What did he 
mean, charging them for it? He had 
said when he had started writing that 
he would answer all questions free 
of charge! 

Gallup replied that he was a hard 
working farmer with a family, and 
he was not overburdened with green- 
backs. Beekeepers had been piling 
their questions on him. He had re- 
ceived thirty-six letters in a single 
week on the hive question alone, to 
say nothing of many letters on bee- 
keeping in general. He had to stay 
up at night answering letters after 
other people were sound asleep, And 
all he got for it was kicks, cuffs, 
abuse. 

He merely had tried to cut down 
on his correspondence by putting a 
price on his hive description. Well, 
that had done it! People quit writing 
when they had to pay a dollar! 

After this outburst, Gallup sent 
the description of his big hive to the 
journals—for nothing, and continued 
to answer the letters. ‘‘My private 
correspondence would fill a goodly 
sized volume, of which I am proud,” 
he wrote. 

Elisha Gallup was born August 22, 


1820, in the town of Milbourne, 
County of Sherbrook, in what was 
then called Canada East. His first 


thirty-nine years he lived in Canada. 
Then he moved three times: to Wis- 
consin, in 1859; to Osage in Mitchell 
County, Iowa, six years later; and 
after thirteen years in lowa, to 
Orange County, California, where he 
passed his last twenty-five years and 
died at the ripe age of eighty-three. 
The story-tellers have it that when 
he was not more than a baby his 
mother would look for him first by 
the beehives when he ran away. It 
is true that he kept bees all his life 
even from his very early youth, with 
the exception of a few years after 
he first became a water-cure doctor. 
Then his patients were so numerous 
that he had no time for the bees. 
Gallup got his first swarm when he 
was twelve years old, His father 
kept bees, but concluded that he 
never could have any luck with them. 
He told young Elisha he might try 
his hand, and counseled him to buy 
somebody’s lucky swarm. The bees 
would not do well, the elder Gallup 
said, unless their purchaser also 


‘lot soil was rich and mellow. 
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bought their luck. He coached Elisha 
carefully on the rules for the right 
start in beekeeping. He was 
pay money for them, but he 
exchange something. 
best to trade fon 
Elisha found plenty of swarms he 
could get for three dollars but, no one 
would sell his lucky swarm, Finally he 
persuaded a widow to trade her lucky 
swarm for seven dollars worth of 
hemlock timber. She agreed that her 
luck was to go with the swarm as a 
necessary part of the bargain. 
Gallup later said the 
for the widow was 
would go into the 


sold her lucky 


not to 
must 
Sheep were the 


bees. 


consequence 
bad, as her 
woods after she 
swarm. But he had 
the best of luck. He kept the colony 
twelve years in the same comb. He 
always had two swarms every 
season, sometimes three, and always 
a box of honey. 

Soon young Gallup lost faith in the 
superstition of his father and the 
widow, and studied how to make all 
his swarms lucky swarms. He decid- 
ed that having the comb built right 
when a new swarm was hived in a 
box was a great part of the secret. 
In later years, after he had traded 
charms for system and knowledge, he 
was able to say, “I make all lucky 
swarms now, and I do not consider a 
swarm in proper working order until 
it is made into a lucky swarm.” 

He was fooled by superstition in 
his youth, so he attacked it in his 
old age, and many a quack felt the 
sting of his pen or tongue. Prof. F 
was selling a bee charm to keep the 
bees from stinging. “If you put one 
drop of Prof. F—’s Bee Charm on 
your right ear, it will prevent the 
bees from stinging your left heel,’’ 
he wrote, “providing you keep on 
your and do not let the 
get inside of them.” 

Gallup at first had no bee books or 
magazines, and he saw his first mov- 
able frame hive when he was middle- 


bees 


new 


boots, bees 


aged. He got his first real insight 
into beekeeping from an old man 
named Wellhuysen, from Holland. 
Wellhuysen had kept his bees in 
basket-shaped willow hives that he 
covered inside and out with cow 


manure. The old Dutchman knew how 
to make rapid increase in his colo- 
nies, and he showed Gallup how to 
keep them all the same strength. The 
younger man often went out into the 
apiary, turning over hive after hive 
and marveling that they all were 
equal in numbers and prosperity. 
Gallup was a young 
man, and then a farmer. He had 
little book learning, but he managed 
to learn a deal by keeping his eyes 
open. One year he sowed a piece o 
land to buckwheat for his bees. He 
went through the hog-lot with some 
buckwheat still in his sack. 


miller as a 


The hog 
He de 
sow it to buckwheat also, 
keep the hogs out. To his 
surprise when the buckwheat was in 


cided to 
and to 
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bloom, the bees would not go to the 


buckwheat in the field, but they cov- 
ered the blossoms in the hog-yard, 
and harvested a good crop of honey 
from it. Keep the ground rich for 
honey, Gallup decided. 

Years later in lowa aneighborcame 
to Gallup for advice. He had 
growing buckwheat for his bees for 
eight years on the same piece of land, 
he said. At first they had harvested 
good crops of honey, but of late years 
they would not trouble to work the 
flowers and he was getting no crop 
at all. Perhaps his bees were “get- 
ting sick of buckwheat.” 

Gallup intimated the buckwheat 
was not yielding nectar, and told the 
neighbor about the buckwheat he had 


been 


grown in the hog-lot. The neighbor 
went home and plowed up his cow- 
yard and planted it to buckwheat. 
Once again he got a good crop of 
honey. 

Gallup built an observation . hive 
and often watched his bees late at 
night through the glass. He got his 
first movable frame hive about ten 
years after its invention, and it was 


then that he made a real gain in his 
knowledge. He bought the first edi- 
tion of Quinby’s “Mysteries of Bee- 
keeping Explained.” He thought it 
an excellent book, and hastened to 
buy the second edition when the pub- 


lishers announced it. He was dis 
appointed. According to his mind, 
Quinby had been standing still. Gal- 


lup thought he had not taken advan- 
tage of the movable frame hives to 
bring his instruction up to date. 
Gallup felt that there were many 
features of beekeeping where he 
could instruct, since Quinby had not 


done 0. He decided that he would 
write for the bee magazines. He was 
nearly fifty years old, had _ little 
schooling, and could not write more 


than a scrawl. But this did not deter 
him. He went to a writing school in 
the winter of 1865, learned to write 
a legible hand, and began to 
to the American Bee Journal. 
For years few wrote so much for any 
magazine as Gallup did for the Jour 


send 
letters 


nal. In one year, this magazine pub 
lished twenty-four letters from his 
pen. His private correspondence also 


was enormous. One correspondent 
said he had a stack of letters 
on beekeeping four inches high from 
Gallup. And he wrote to hundreds 
of people. Many adopted his hive, 
which was in wide use for years. 

Elisha Gallup was no reader. It is 
doubtful if he read much on 
beekeeping outside of the bee maga- 
zines and Moses Quinby’s book. Yet, 
so well did he understand beekeeping 
practice that G. M. Doolittle, prob- 
ably his most able pupil, spoke of him 
as one of the greatest beekeepers who 
evel lived. 


alone 


ever 


In 1898, after Gallup was nearly 
eighty years old, Charles and C, P. 
Dadant sent him a copy of their re 

(Please turn to page 392) 
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American Honey Institute 


NEWS NOTES 


Cookery Contest 
The whole family will be interested 
in this contest. $150.00 in prizes will 


be offered in the second National 
Honey Cookery Contest at Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, during the annual 


convention, October 7-10. On Octo- 
ber 8 and 9 the entries will be judged. 


Interest the ladies in baking a cake 
from their favorite recipe and send 
it to American Honey Institute, De- 
troit, Michigan, Statler Hotel, atten- 
tion of Cookery Contest. Cookies or 
candies may be sent if preferred. In 
each of the three classes, a first prize 
of $25.00 is offered. Twenty-seven 
other prizes are available including 
subscriptions to leading magazines, 
food products and kitchen utensils. 
Advertise the contest in your locality 
by giving every housewife a copy of 
the rules, list of prizes and an entry 
blank. Write American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin, for a sup- 
ply so you will have them on hand. 


New Telephone Number 


We hope many of you will have 
the chance to use our new telephone 
number should your travels take you 
through Madison. Badger 1094. 


Here’s An Idea 


Miss Florence Bennett, chairman 
Educational Department, Oregon 
State Association writes that one of 
her county leaders reports the form- 
ing of a society for the promotion 
of the use of honey; officers have 
been elected and plans are underway 
for a picnic at which all food will 
contain honey. We hope that idea 
will spread. One of the Institute 
staff recently attended a beekeepers’ 
picnic and not one of the foods con- 
tained honey. Even the fresh fruit 
was sweetened with sugar. 


Annual Convention 


Don’t forget the annual convention. 
This will be at Detroit, Michigan, 
October 7, 8, 9 and 10; the best con- 
vention in history. The time is ideal. 
After a long summer of hard work, 
you will enjoy pooling your experi- 
ences with beekeepers from all over 
the country. The location is conven- 
ient; about halfway from anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. Ac- 
commodations are splendid. The man- 
agement of the Statler Hotel is open- 
ing the doors to you and doing every- 
thing to help you to be comfortable 
and have a profitable and good time. 
And remember the Michigan State 
Beekeepers’ Association is going the 
limit to make this year’s convention 
the best in history. 


Publicity for Honey Ambrosia Salad 


Have you seen the July 14th issue 
of the American Weekly with the ad- 
vertisement of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange? It includes a 
four-color picture of Honey Ambrosia 
Salad. The illustration and recipe 
also appeared on the homemakers 
page of leading newspapers, all 
through the country. Miss Ramsay 
sent us a copy of her new recipe book 
“Sunkist Recipes for Every Day” and 
we note honey formulas appeared on 
several pages. This booklet would be 
a fine addition to your recipe file and 
may be obtained by writing to the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Los Angeles. 


What Are You Doing for National 
Honey Week? 


National Honey Week is only four 
months away. Write for a program. 
See the National Honey Week exhibit 
at the annual convention. The Na- 
tional Honey Week Program is al- 
ready well underway. Bakers’ Helper, 
Progressive Grocer and others of na- 
tional distribution have promised co- 
operation. Ann Welcome, Director of 
the Homemaking Department, San 
Francisco Call - Bulletin writes, 
“Mighty glad to do what we can to- 
ward National Honey Week.” 


Did You Find These? 


The following were found on pages 
of the magazines mentioned: ‘‘Bak- 
ers’ Helper” suggestions on pages 
918 and 932 of June for honey and 
that good sounding Carmel Pecan 
Glaze on page 1010 of the June 15 
issue and the Fig or Date Cooky Fill- 
ing on page 1015. 

“Better Homes and Gardens” such 
good frozen desserts! Makes your 
mouth water just to read the recipes. 
Pages 74, 75 and 76 Amethyst Cream 
Sherbet, Honey Orange Sherbet, and 
Yum Yum. 

“Country Gentleman.” Miss Har- 
ris suggests coating fresh strawber- 
ries with fondant in which honey is 
used. Her recipe is on page 50. 

“Forecast.” In an article entitled 
“Family Meals That Children Can 
Eat’”’ the author writes “. . . choose 
honey, brown sugar, and natural 
fruit juices as flavoring substances 
and the children’s food will never be- 
come monotonous.” 

“Good Housekeeping.” Page 83 a 
suggestion for cottage cheese, honey, 
and peach salad. 

“House Beautiful.” Page 73 a 
very tempting finish “‘off-er.”’ 
in the comb and a fresh supply of 
Sally Lunn, 

“Household Magazine.” A real ac- 
companiment for the children’s mid- 


Honey . 
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morning or afternoon glass of milk. 
Warm % cup honey and add %4 cup 
crisp rice cereal. Makes a spread for 


twelve crackers. Graham would be 
good. 
“McCalls.” Page 61. Ideas for 


making money. 
dies is one. 

“Parents.” Try the recipe for Rhu- 
barb Baked with Honey, page 50. 

“Progressive Farmer.” Page 24 is 
actually flowing with honey. Recipes 
for Honey Ball Flakes, Honey Sour 
Cream Pie, Honey Sour Cream Cook- 
ies, and Honey Peach Cobbler. 


Packing honey can- 


National Retail Grocers’ Convention 


Your Secretary attended the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association 
Convention at Indianapolis, June 17 
to 21. More than 10,000 of the na- 
tion’s food manufacturers, wholesale 
and retail gathered at one of the 
largest conventions in the history of 
this association. Through the courtesy 
of the W. F. Straub Company, your 
secretary was given a chance to talk 


to five hundred grocers and their 
wives. Of this number 266 from 
twenty - five states registered for 


special Institute honey helpings. In 
talking to the grocers, the following 
facts were evidenced: 

1. An increasing demand for liq- 
uid honey and a decreasing one for 
comb honey. 

2. A decided trend toward volume 
buying. (a) Preference for pound 
jars and 5-pound pails. 

3. Grocers eager for honey sales 
helps. 

4. Would like honey salesman to 
set up feature honey exhibits. 

5. Are willing to help develop 
both the Honey Cookery Contest and 
the National Honey Week program. 

6. Would like seasonal honey re- 
cipe leaflets to give to customers. 

7. Have an appreciation for the 
food value of honey. 

8. They need regular reminders 
to revive their “honey consciousness.” 





Famous Beekeepers 
—Elisha Gallup 
(Continued from page 391) 


vised Langstroth book. He read it 
with interest and surprise, then sat 
down and wrote a letter to the jour- 
nals. People might believe, he said, 
that he had been plagiarizing all these 
years from Langstroth’s book, since 
he had been putting forth as his own 
ideas many of the things that were 
in the book. But that was not so, he 
pointed out, since he had never read 
it until the Dadants had sent him a 
copy. 

During the late seventies Gallup 
disappeared from the pages of the 
American Bee Journal. Beekeepers 
wanted to know what had become of 
him. J. W. Lindley wrote from Osage 
that Gallup now was a doctor, a hy- 
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dropathist. “He is performing,” he 
said, ‘“‘some remarkable cures, having 
treated over thirty cases of fever 
this spring, without the loss of one.” 
Lindley said that he had taken over 
Gallup’s bees. 

Gallup in some way last his grip 
on affairs in Iowa. Broken in health, 
he shook the dust of the Middle-West 
from his feet and went to California. 
The mellow climate brought back 
some of his youthful vigor. At the 
age of sixty-seven he married a 
second time, and began anew the rais- 
ing of a family. His wife died, leav- 
ing him three children. It seems that 
he married a third time, for the 
American Bee Journal in 1900, when 
he was eighty years old, carried a 
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notice that his wife died in 


childbirth. 


had just 


He carried on his work as a hydro 
pathist in California, and kept a few 
bees which did well in the California 
sunshine. The bee magazines printed 
little about Gallup for many years 
Then, in 1893, George W. York, who 
had the 
wrote to him and 


become editor of Journal, 


learned his address, 


suggested that he contribute once 
more to its columns, Gallup came 
back. as vigorous as ever and sent a 


contribution for almost every issue 
of the ten years until his death. Even 
on his death-bed he dictated a letter 
correcting a mistake that had appear 
ed in one of his recent articles. 








By G. 


HAT has happened? While com- 

ing down to work on this Sun- 
day afternoon, I notice, on good 
hardy, full-bloom, white sweet clover, 
at least ten black flies to every honey- 
bee. Atmosphere mucky; thunder- 
storms brewing; hot, steamy-——every 
condition ideal for honey. Bees local- 
ly making a fair living and that’s all. 
The bees in location in good sweet 
clover making a scant surplus, from 
all reports. Have not seen them for 
two weeks. 

Two weeks ago Monday night, an 
inch and a half rain broke one of the 
best flows I have ever seen and it has 
never come back to pitch again. Re- 
ports from over the Middle West 
sweet clover territory all tell of this 
happening. In alfalfa locations and 
in northern and western territory, 
the flow apparently has been good, 
without interruption, 

— oO —_— 

Wish someone would explain these 
things. After all man is only one 
factor in a combination of ruling cir- 
cumstances. Call what beyond 
by anything you will, religion, super- 
stition or otherwise; at least be hum- 
ble. 


lies 


One of the hardest questions to 
answer for the beginner is ““‘When is 
the best time to requeen?”’ 

Last year requeening in May re- 
sulted satisfactorily. This year re- 
queening from the 20th of May to 
first of June was almost sure to result 
in non-acceptance. I still believe we 
will do most of our requeening dur- 
ing the very end of the season, Octo- 
ber and November; and what is not 


H. Cale 


done then will be taken up again in 
April and early May. There will be 
no requeening the balance of the 
year. Queen breeders listen to this! 
It means a later and an earlier busi- 


ness. Can you furnish the queens? 
-O 

Earlier reports were for a large 

crop. My guess is it will not ma- 


terialize. There will be considerably 
more than surplus in 
places, considerably less than an aver- 
age surplus in many others. Earlier 


average some 


promises have not been fulfilled. | 
see no reason why buyers should 
break the market of last fall very 
much. I guess, if I were a honey 


buyer, I would get the honey just as 
cheaply as I could possibly get it. 
That’s perfectly human. But, of 
course, being a producer, I want to 
get just as much from the buyer as | 
can. (Just a little more if possible). 


All reports confirm our previous 


notes in this department about 
swarming. After all, the big hive 
shows up pretty well in comparison 
with some stories that we have heard. 
One report is to the effect that, in 


an apiary of about 
owner, not being 
for some time, 
swarms 


100 colonies, the 
able to get there 
found about 50 or 60 
hanging around on _ bushes 
and limbs, etc., when he finally reach- 


ed the yard. We haven’t anything 
like that to contend with. I imagine 
about 10 per cent of swarms would 
catch our season’s records. We saved 
about half of them, The rest have 
answered the call of the wild. This 


will be a good year to hunt bee trees. 
Beginners take note of this. 
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Haven't liked the way the bees 
worked in this honeyflow from the 
very start. They crowded the brood 
nest with plenty of super room above; 


more than they should. While they 


stored well in the supers from side 
by side, and did not build up through 
the center, this storing in the brood 


nest has not looked like a long, heavy 
flow. 
— © 

Also, they loafed in the morning. 
Did not get out until 10 or 11 o'clock. 
Then they worked the balance of the 
day fairly well. Last year at this 
same time, the opposite was true. The 
bees were out about 5 o’clock, early, 
working until perhaps two or three 
in the afternoon when at the hottest 
time of the day, they stopped. Tem- 
peratures this year have ruled about 
10 to 20 degrees below those of last 
(thank the Lord). 


0 


season 


lop supering seems to be coming 
to the front as though it were a new 
We have supering that 
way for years. There is no difference 
in the crop and no difference in the 
storing, when empty extracting su- 
placed on top of those in 
which bees 


idea, been 


pers are 


are working. However, 
when the top supers have become 
sealed and the bees have left them 
to work below, it becomes necessary 
to break down to the super where 
other beess are working and give 
room there. We always aim to keep 


ahead of them 
the top. It 
labor. 
hive 


and put the super on 
saves a lot of time and 

It is only necessary to lift the 
cover off and look in to know 
whether they need more room or not. 
No heavy lifting to do. 

0 

few 


Quite a comments 


article on 


about my 
using carbolic acid, John 
Jessup, Council Bluffs, says his system 
and ours are about alike but worked 
out independently. There are a few 
points in management with this meth- 
od that I did not give. After the bees 
are driven out we set the supers off 
of the hive onto an empty super with 
a board on the bottom, keeping the 
top of the full supers covered with 
an extra acid board as they are re 
moved to keep out robbers. Then we 
the brood nest of the 
ny before the honey is loaded to see 
that there is no disease. 

Before 
colonies, 


examine colo- 


first given to 
nests should also 
that there is no 


supers are 
the brood 
be examined to see 


disease. This check and double check 
is very valuable in disease control. 
0 
It is also a great help in manage- 
ment the rest of the season because 
colonies may be marked for atten- 
tion for requeening or other later 


management. 

Of course it should be unnecessary 
to say that if any colonies are found 
1 they should be removed at 


| ased, 
once and disposed of. 


ais¢ 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 50c ea. 
postpaid b¥ re Real BARGAIN 


when you stop to consider that they take on all 
comers, regardless 


> 
‘T'beed ane. Package Bees 
at Minimum Marketing Agreement Pri.es. 
SPOERRI APIARIES 
St. Bernard, P. O. Louisiana. 
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For Results 
- Buy - 


Thrifty Bees 


We can make 24 hour deliv- 
ery on your orders for queens. 
Our good service and THRIFTY 
three-banded Italian queens are 
guaranteed to please. 

We have the equipment to 
supply your needs, large or 
small, and our 43 years’ ex- 
perience insures you of the 
finest stock and careful atten- 
tion to every detail. 

We guarantee pure mating, 
safe arrival and perfect satis- 
faction. 

Select untested queens 50c 
each any number. 15% discount 
on queens for re-sale. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
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Breeders Since 1892 
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How to Install Package Bees Successfully. 


Facts About Bees and Queens 


Get your free copy of this catalog of infor- 

mation. Burleson’s Free Booklet will help 

you with many of your problems. Write to 
THOMAS C. BURLESON 

Box 450 Colusa, California. 


THE GOAT WORLD 


official organ of 
The American Milk Goat Record Ass’n. 
Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
ublished. Broadest circulation. Articles 
y best authorities. Subscription rate 
one year $2.00; three years $4.00; five 
years $6.00. 


Sample copy 20c. 
Address: 
THE GOAT WORLD 
Vinc , Indi 




















ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


QUEENS 


1, 75c; 10 or more, 65c each; by return 
mail postpaid. 

Large orders several weeks in advance, 
deduct 10%. Safe delivery with satis- 
faction. 

A part of every 

American 


sale will be paid to the 
Honey Institute. 


HONEY BEE APIARIES 


E. W. Peterson, Manager. 


SANDWICH, ILL. 
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By Lida Keck-Wiggins 


VEN though it is “dog days” still 
it’s the month with the illustrious 
name Augustus for Augustus 
Caesar, nothing less! So tho’ it may 
have its drawbacks, August is still a 
royal old month for a lot of things. 
especially picnics! 

Almost everybody has enough of 
the gypsy instinct to like to go out 
into the woods, along streams, into 
the heart of Nature’s green summer 
domain once in a while, So let’s you 
and I, go off for a ramble, carrying 
our suppers with us! Don’t you like 
the idea? Yes? 

To be exact and wholly practical 
. . Honey Lady has been experiment- 
ing in honey sandwich fillings and 
finds their number is legion. She has 
tried out ever so many and selected 
the very best for her Blue Kitchen 
friends. 

In making up some of them Honey 
Lady found there really wasn’t any- 
thing she could invent by way of a 
Honey Mayonnaise better than the 
mixture already ‘‘discovered” by Mrs. 
Jensen. So giving credit where credit 
is due, Honey Lady hereby passes 
along the said recipe. The fillings, 
however, are her own and belong ex- 
clusively to our Blue Kitchen family. 

Honey Mayonnaise Dressing 
ege 
teaspoonful salt 
tablespoonfuls honey 
teaspoonful mustard 
6 teaspoonfuls honey vinegar 
6 teaspoonfuls lemon juice 
14% cupfuls salad oil 
Paprika 
Few grains cayenne 


l 
1 
2 
l 


Directions 


Into a conical shaped bowl break 
an egg and add the salt, honey, mus- 
tard, dash paprika, the cayenne and 
1 tablespoonful honey vinegar. Beat 
thoroughly with a good egg beater 
and add the oil, 1 tablespoonful at 
a time, beating thoroughly after each 
addition until % cupful is added and 
the dressing is thick. Then the oil 
can be added in larger quantities at 
a time. When one cupful has been 
added, dilute with the rest of the 
honey vinegar and the lemon juice 


adding this alternately with the rest 
of the oil. Use altogether 1% cup- 


fuls of oil, beat vigorously all the time 


during the making. When finished, 
dressing should be smooth and thick. 


Honey Vinegar 


2 pounds honey 
1 gallon water 


Dilute the honey with a part of 
the water to be used, and then pas- 
tuerize by heating to about 200° F. 

Scald the barrel or crock in which 
the vinegar is to be made, pour in 
the diluted honey and add the water. 
Use the purest water available to pre- 
vent contamination. If rain water is 
used, boil thoroughly. Add a little 
mother of vinegar or fruit juice to 
start fermentation, cover with a close- 
ly woven cloth to keep out dirt and 
prevent entrance of undesirable yeast 
or bacteria. From six to twelve 
months are required for proper ripen- 
ing’. 

— © 

If you happen to have a favorite 
home-made mayonnaise dressing re- 
cipe, or happen to have the back 
number of The American Bee Journal 
in which Honey Lady gave her oil- 
less butter mayonnaise with honey 
sweetening, substitute honey for the 
sweetening in yours or make up a 
bowlful from Honey Lady’s recipe 
for that will ‘‘do’’ quite nicely though 
Mrs. Jensen’s is truly extra fine, 

Now for the sandwiches’ which 
really should make your mouth water 
while reading about them. 


Cucumber 


Select small fresh cucumbers. Peel, 
and slice as thin as a very sharp knife 
or vegetable slicer will make them. 
Let soak for several hours in salt 
water. Then when ready to pack 
picnic basket, spread thin slices of 
whole wheat or white bread (if made 
with honey all the better) and then 
cover each slice with thin wafers of 
the salted cucumber. Spread these 
with mayonnaise. If you wish add a 
lettuce leaf lining against the butter 
(though, as lettuce so soon wilts and 
“looks the part,’’ Honey Lady seldom 
uses it in picnic basket sandwiches). 
Wrap each in oil paper. Keep in re- 
frigerator till you start. 

oO 

At a party given by Honey Lady 
not so long ago to a class of Sunday 
school boys, innumerable sandwiches 
had been prepared, but the kind that 
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made the hit were the honey-tomato 
ones. For these Honey Lady took 
nice, sandwich bread buttered well; 
then on this luid slices of firm tomato, 
not too thick, spread well with hon- 
ey mayonnaise, The boys are talking 
yet about those sandwiches! Honey 
Lady suggests that if there would be 
time at your picnic that you take 
along to picnic grounds the ‘“mak- 
ings’’ of these sandwiches, slice the 
tomatoes just before serving and 
make up the sandwiches. It is so 
easy to take along a little jar of 
mayonnaise, whole tomatoes and the 
like when one goes in a car. This 
will insure that the sandwiches will 
not get soggy. You'll be surprised 
how good these are. 
are 


Chopped Ham and Honey 


The good, old, time-honored Ham 
Sandwich takes on new glories when 
the bread, spread more liberally than 
on some other kinds, with good 
country butter, is then spread with 
deviled ham (use a food chopper for 
this and either fried, boiled or baked 
ham will do equally well) and mix 
well with honey mayonnaise or with 
mustard and honey, and of course 
wrap in oil paper. You can add 
chopped pickle if you want a specially 
tasty filling. 

— 0 


Cottage Cheese and Honey Filler 


If you make or have cottage cheese, 
you can add a nice sandwich to your 
collection by sweetening some cheese 
of this kind with mild-flavored honey 

not too much and spreading on 
wafer-thin white bread. 

Oo@< 
Peanut Butter and Honey 


Peanut make a 


wheat 


butter and honey 
delicious filling for whole 
bread sandwiches. Some time ago 
Honey Lady mentioned this, it having 
been suggested to her by a young 
mother who fed it to her sick child 
with fine results. She said too that 
she served these sandwiches at a 
party and every guest asked for the 
recipe. Peanut butter by itself is too 
dry, and if too much cow’s butter is 
added, it is too rich. The honey ad- 
mixture fills the bill. Good for any- 
body with.a weak stomach who dares 
to go to a picnic, anyway! 

— QO 


Honey Salad 


At a recent picnic luncheon where 
the ladies all took their own basket 
lunches and the hostess served cof- 
fee, Honey Lady was intrigued by 
the contents of a neighboring wo- 
man’s basket, for she had brought 
just plain bread and butter sand- 
wiches and a bowl: of salad? This 
suggested to Honey Lady that next 
time she went on such a bat she 
would do likewise. Only instead of 
a Waldorf salad, she took in a jar 
several slices of pineapple, and in a 
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wax paper several crisp lettuce leaves. 
These she arranged on arrival at the 
picnic on a paper plate and produced 
fluff of 


cream, 


from a close-sealed jar a 
honey - sweetened whipped 
With this she filled the hollow 
pineapple ring, and was it good? It 
salad 


lovely to serve when giving a formal 


in the 


was! Such a incidentally is 
The addition of a 
Marischino 


beautiful to 


luncheon at home 
topping of 
the salad very 

If taking hot 
and you use 


cherry makes 
look at! 


coffee in a thermos 


both “sugar and cream” 
take in a smaller thermoscreamsweet- 
ened with honey or 
how differently 


becomes! 


sugar, and see 
good the mocha brew 


Naturally in giving all these recipes 
Honey Lady has two things in mind, 
in addition to wishing to pass along 
all the good discoveries she makes 
with honey cooking, i.e., first of all, 
that her readers like the taste of 
honey, and secondly that they have 
honey to use. 

And now Honey Lady is going to 
bring on the cake, or cookies for 
this picnic, wishing heartily as she 
does so that you were all here or out 


in her lovely big back yard, so she 
could serve you honey lemonade and 
some of these 


Honey Cookies 


which to make requires 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup honey 
1 cup butter 
1 cup sour cream 
5 cups white flour 


1 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
mixed with the flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

2 eggs 

and 
sour 


Cream the sugar 
the honey; then the milk, 
add the dry ingredients all 
well, and last of all the eggs, well 
beaten. Stir to a stiff batter, and 
drop by teaspoonfuls in a baking tin. 
Bake to a light 


butter; add 
then 


blended 


brown, 


Bee Lines 


comfort is to 
has christened, 
heavy tape o1 
material, 


A bee line to dress 
make what this writer 
little “snap straps’”’ of 


a fold or two of self sew, 


at one end, the “hole” side of a 
snap, and the “eye” to the unde 
part of shoulder seam, Sew plain end 
of strap to the shoulder seam and 


when putting on your dress, catch all 
lingerie straps in this little holder. It 
obviates the constant “yanking up” 
of the shoulder straps and 
end of nervous energy and time. 


Saves no 


0 
If, by chance, a bee 
you when on your 
mosquito becomes too 


wild stings 
picnic, or a 


familiar, you 
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> BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS | 


BALANCE OF SEASON 


50c ea., any number 


If you requeen with Taylor queens 
this fall you will be delighted when 
you open up next spring. Our special 
breeding method, gives you winter 
* protection, reduces swarming. Write 
for our circular and learn how we do 
it Our location is free of disease 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


LUVERNE, ALABAMA 
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AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


Shows the way to success .. gives the 
latest news and views of the rabbit world 
an illustrated monthly magazine of 
general and educational features. Yearly 
$1.00. Three years, $2.00. Sample l5c 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Mo. 








HIGH GRADE THREE BAND 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


free from disease, write or wire for Guaran- 


teed Delivered Prices on what you want. 


D.C. JACKSON, Funston, Ga. 

















! |! ATTENTION ! ! 


We are Stevenson's Golden Italians, Real 
Queens of Quality. 

Our bee are large the best of honey pro- 
ducers, and so gentle that it is a pleasure 
to own them 
We are overcoming prejud ces and winning 
favor wherever introduced 


Queens untested, 50x Tested, $1.50. 
Write for cireular 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES, Westwego, La 


MOORE’S STRAIN 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for hon 
ey gathering, hardiness, gentle- 
ness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
J. P. MOORE 


Morgan Kentucky 














Choice 23." 


own. 


Bright 'i: 


that are a pleasure to 
with and be proud to 
Requeen with tock that 
been bred and selected in 
North the 


past 32 years 

a for good winterers hustlers, 
Italian gentleness and fine color. 7T5c 
each; 12 queens, $8.00. Breed- 


ers, $6.00 





Queens ¢ i W. Gutekunst, Colden, NW. Y. 








When you are 
pac ckaging this 


Don’t Forget! =:iseine' iis 


sure that the container and its label : are attractive. 
To assure yourself of a ready market, consult our 
Catalogs of Containers and True Character Labels. 
If you do not have them, ask for your copy now. 


American Bee Journal . * Hamilton, III. 
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“ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” 
YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 





Select Untested oom $ .50 each 

Tested ; * 1.50 each 

Select Tested 3.00 each 
15% discount to dealers. 

For gentleness and thrift there are none 

better. I use your queens exclusively for 


breeders.— Victor D. Sutherland., Va. 


I have been buying this breed from Sturges, 
Sussex, Eng. But unfortunately, this gentle- 
man has passed on, so I’m unable to procure 
any more. So I should like to get the original 
from you as I like them very much. They 
are the best breed I have.—J. W. Edwards, 
England. 

Hundreds of satisfied customers, sixteen 
years’ experience, your guarantee of prompt 
service, quality and satisfaction. Circular 
free. 


“ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” APIARIES 


Hamburg, Louisiana 











THE PINARD 
Nailless Queen Bee 
Shipping Cage 
Agents: Jensen’s Api- 
aries, Macon, Miss.; 
Diamond Match Co., 
Chico, Cal.; Weaver 
Apiaries, Navasota, 
Tex. Send for sample. 
A. B. PINARD, Manufactor 
810 Auzerais San Jose, Calif. 








ATALIAN QUEENS 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Reared in different PRICE 
apiaries seven to ten SOc 
miles apart...... 


















EACH 
RONALD KIRK 
ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


WRITE FOR FULL 


PARTICULARS 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 





PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI, O., 


MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED ITALIANS 


Non-swarmers. Eliminates that swarm 
nuisance. Purely mated, or will ex- 
change. See list. Aug. and Sept., 75c 
each. 25, 70c each. 50, 65c¢ each. 
100, 60c each. Tested, fair to good 
breeders, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. E. Mott & Son :: Glenwood, Michigan 


QUEENS 





Pure Golden or Three-Band Italians, Very 
LARGE and Prolific. Certified, fully guar- 
anteed. Untested, 50c. Tested, $1.00. 


GUILFORD APIARIES (J. K. Farlow) 
Guilford College, N. C. 


5% of each order goes to Am. Honey Inst. 





When Writing Advertisers Men- 
tion The American Bee Journal 
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will get instant relief by dampening 
a bit of clay and making a little 
poultice for the bite. If there’s a 
stream near by the ready made mud 
at its sides will be even more effec- 
tual. 


QO-— 


For a little “snack” on a summer’s 
night just before turning in, crush 
peaches or any other fruit you may 
have, sweeten with honey and spread 
on a piece of bread and butter, and 
drink a glass of milk. 

Fine! And _ it’s wholesome 
doesn’t cause nightmares. 


and 
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Dark Amber Kosher Honey 


Kosher honey is sold in many deli- 
catessen stores catering to Jewish 
trade in Philadelphia and New York. 
At least two packers market this. The 
labels on the bottles bear the “‘kosh- 
er” mark. The honey is darker than 
that usually bottled, being a dark 
amber, At the Jewish holiday season 
great quantities of honey are sold. 
Honey to bear the ‘kosher’ mark 
must have the approval of a rabbi. 

S. F. Haxton, 
Pennsylvania. 





Wayne County (Mich.) Detroit 
August 11 


Next meeting of Wayne County 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
on Sunday afternoon, August 11, 
1935, at the home of Arthur Blakley, 


17379 Greenfield Road, Detroit. Any 
beekeeper is welcome. The coming 


State Fair exhibit will be our topic. 
Suggestions are wanted on that sub- 
ject. Walter E. Becker, Sec’y, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
North Dakota and Minnesota Bee- 
keepers Pledge Honey to Institute 


North Dakota and Minnesota bee- 
keepers in a joint summer meeting 
of the two associations at Crookston, 
Minnesota, July 19th, pledged more 
than five thousand pounds of honey 
to American Honey Institute. [This 
is great. Other associations get busy 
on this idea.—Ed. ] 


Missouri State Fair 

Clay T. Davis, superintendent of 
the apiary department of the Mis- 
souri State Fair announces that there 
will be an increase of $35 in premi- 
ums offered this year. Fifty dollars 
is offered in honey cookery with a 
first prize of $16, The first prize 
winner in the honey and wax classes 
will carry away $78.50. 

Prof. F. B. Paddock, Iowa State 
Apiarist, is to judge the honey ex- 
hibits and Mrs. Claire Montgomery, 
Home Demonstration Agent of Pettis 
County, Mo., will judge the honey 
cookery classes. 

For complete premium list write 
secretary of the fair, Charles Green, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


Summer Meeting 


A very successful summer meeting 
was held by the Iowa Beekeepers’ 


near Moville in Wood- 
bury County on July 11 and 12. 
More than a hundred beekeepers were 
registered and much interest was 
manifested in the demonstrations and 
talks. Mr. Mason of the Bank for 
Cooperatives of Omaha was the prin- 
cipal speaker, He was followed by 
Kenneth Hawkins who told of the 
work of the American Honey Insti- 
tute. The following were the win- 
ners of the contests: 


Association 


Cake Contest 
Ist.—Mrs. W. E. Dudley, Blencoe, 
Iowa. Bee outfit consisting of 
smoker, veil, gloves and hive tool. 
2nd—Mrs. R. Frandsen, Anthon, Ia. 
One year subscription American 
Bee Journal. 
Queen Finding Contest 


Ist.—Claude E. Peterson, Lake City, 


Iowa. Complete hive. 
2nd.—Harvey Nichols, Sioux City, 
Iowa. Smoker. 
3rd.—George Earley, Danbury, Iowa. 


Hive tool. 
Smoker Contest 

Ist.—George Earley, Danbury, Iowa. 

Complete hive. 
2nd.—Harvey Nichols, 

Iowa. Smoker. 
3rd.—L. M. Gates, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Three Italian queens, 


Sioux City, 


Winner of the Five Colonies of Bees 
Roy Littlefield, Exira, Iowa. 
Michigan's District Two Meeting at 
Adrian, August 8 


Beekeepers are cordially invited to 
attend the annual summer meeting 
of the District Two, Michigan Bee- 
keepers’ Association, to be held in 
Riverside Park, Adrian, Michigan, 
August 8th, 10 a. m. An interesting 
and varied program is planned. Come 
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and afterwards attend the meeting at 
East Jordan on August 10. 
John D. McColl, 
Secretary. 
Michigan Association to Meet at East 
Jordan, August 10th 
The Michigan Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at the home of Ira D. 
Bartlett, East Jordan, Michigan, Au- 
gust 10. 





Florida Meeting at Cocoa 
August 7-8-9 


The Florida State Association will 
hold its annual meeting in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Cocoa, 
August 7th, 8th, and 9th. Come, bring 
your family, and a few bottles of 
honey for display. The honey will 
be returned, 

A good program is being arranged. 
Bring bathing suits. Don’t miss the 
picnic and the fish fry the afternoon 
of the 8th and the beekeepers movie 
at night. Lynn M. Dewey, Pres. 

M. Darby, Secretary. 
Springfield, Manitoba Has Restricted 
Bee Area 


Acting under powers granted by an 
amendment to the Animal Husbandry 
Act at the last session of the legis- 
lature, the government passed an 
order-in-council making Springfield a 
restricted bee area. A certificate will 
be necessary before bees can either 
be moved in or out of the municipal- 
ity. 

The beekeepers of Springfield 
petitioned the municipal council for 
relief because they were exercised 
about over-stocking. The municipal- 
ity of Gray, southeast of Springfield, 
also has a petition for restricted bee 
locations. The new law was enacted 
to prevent the spread of disease but 
is being used for a different purpose 
in this instance, 

F, H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


Knox County Meeting Well Attended 

The second field meeting of the 
Knox County (Illinois) Association 
held at the home of Charles Kjel- 
lander, Galesburg, was well attended, 
twenty beekeepers being present 
from the county. Elmer Kommer, 
inspector, of Woodhull, gave a dem- 
onstration of the eradication of 
American foulbrood. He also demon- 
strated how to find and clip queens 
and how to detect disease. The next 
meeting is to be held at an apiary 
which was cleaned of disease last 
year to show what is accomplished by 
these demonstrations. 

Ernest Huggins, 
Secretary. 


Piatt County Enjoys Meeting 


The Piatt County Association held 
an interesting meeting at the Court 
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SKYLINE HONEY JARS 
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A modern honey jar that combines an up-to-the-minute 

sales-boosting design with the practical considerations 

that appeal to the packer; big, smooth label space, wide 

mouths, heavy bases. Capacities from left to right: one 

— half pound; one pound; two pound; three pound; and four 
‘ 


pound. Write for prices and free sample 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 


WHEEBLING.W. VA. 
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BETTER STRONGER } 
WINTERING COLONIES } 
4 

BIGGER HONEY CROPS FOR 1936 

will be the results of requeening with good stock NOW. Certified and Accredited by ? 
State Department of Agriculture. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate with 4 
each shipment. Untested, 50c each. Tested, $1.00 each. , 
4 

J. M. CUTTS & SONS, route No.1 Montgomery, Ala. 
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York’s Queens 


HIGHEST QUALITY -:- BEST ITALIANS 
LARGE QUANTITIES 
SATISFACTION 


Following the greatest package season in our history we are on the job, pre- 
pared for the largest queen business. 


LIVE DELIVERIES 


Highest quality queens and prompt service on any size order. 
PBB BBP BBP LBBB LB LBB LB LB LLB LPL LLL LE LL LL LE LL LE LL LL Ll 
PRICES 
Select Young Laying Italian Queens, 50c each, any number. Tested Queens, $1.00 
each, any number. 2-lb. Packages Italian bees with queens, $1.95 each, any 
number, 3-lb. Packages Italian bees with queens, $2.55 each, any number. 
15% Discount to recognized dealers only. 


ee ee eee ee ee eee 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


The Home of Quality Products 
JESUP, GEORGIA 
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“WHIRL DRY” 


CAPPINGS DRIER 


is the only machine that will dry the 
cappings as they fall from the knife 
and leave the honey in as good con- 
dition as that which comes from the 


extractor. 


Made only by 


S. P. HODGSON & SONS 


New Westminster, British Columbia, 


Canada. 
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J. F. DIEMER CO. 





Write for descriptive circular. 


THREE-BANDED 


HIGHEST ITALIAN QUEENS 


SOc Kach pe ee ag 


PROMPT 
SERVICE 


. 
Pa Kea aK aad 


“t+ Liberty, Missouri 








HONEY CANS 





I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY... 
QUEENS, 50c each—dealers, 43c each. 
BOTTLES—tall clear style, carton of 24 
shipping weight 21 pounds 85c 
CANS—carton of 50—5-lb. pails with bails, $3.25 


Weight 27 Pounds 


CANS—carton of 50—10-Ib. pails with bails, $4.75 


Weight 45 Pounds 


WALTER T.KELLEY CANS—two 5-gal. cans in wood box, wt. 17 Ibs., $1. 


LABELS—our special design—write for samples and prices. 
Also a full line of bee supplies. Remember—I save you money. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Factory and Office 








- PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 





AUGUST 


House at Monticello, Illinois, June 
10th, with forty in attendance. Sev- 
eral from Decatur and Macon Coun- 
ty. A special feature was old-time 
music by Geo. Stanley, violinist of 
Monticello and Harold Helton, ban- 
joist of Weldon. 

Emory Warner, Monticello, Secre- 
tary, discussed organization. Willard 
W. Smith, DeLand, President, talked 
on “Saving the Beeswax.” Plans are 
underway for a picnic in the future. 

Reported by Willard W. Smith. 





New Hampshire Association at Dur- 
ham, August 15 


The New Hampshire Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in connection with Farm and 
Home Week at Durham, N. H., on 
August 15th. The speakers will be 
Professor Rea, Cornell University; 
Mr. Mraz from Vermont; Prof. Ras- 
mussen of New Hampshire; Prof. 
Hepler of New Hampshire. The after- 
noon will be devoted to demonstra- 
tions on handling bees, requeening, 
wintering, and other topics of in- 
terest. J. R. Hepler, 

Horticulturist. 

Clay-Vigo (Indiana) Joint Meeting 

Excellent 


We had an excellent time at the 
Clay-Vigo Joint Field Meeting Satur- 
day, June 22nd. The program start- 
ed with a honey baking contest. The 
winners and awards were: First prize, 
roasting pan, donated by Adam Snid- 
er, Terre Haute, to Eunice Boyll, 
Pimento, for Loaf Cake. Second prize, 
$2.00 merchandise order from Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. retail store, Terre 
Haute, to Mary E. Hos, Terre Haute, 
for Fruit Cake. Third prize, alumi- 
num percolator, donated by Kattman 
& Tilley, Brazil, to Anna Havens, 
Terre Haute, for Angel Food Cake. 

The picnic dinner was_ spread 
promptly at noon and music was 
furnished by the Greenwood band. 

At 1 o’clock L. R. Stewart of Ver- 
million County talked about “All 
Around the Bee Yard.’”’ The next 
speaker was James E. Starkey, In- 
spector of Apiaries, who reported 
happenings from here and there in 
Indiana and explained the new State 
Fair. 

Dr. Smith, Professor of Botany, 
Indiana State Teachers’ College, gave 
an interesting talk on pollen plants 
enumerating the plants common to 
this section with large charts to make 
the talk instructive. 

Other speakers were C. E. Wor- 
man, Vigo County Fair; W. M. Web- 
er, Indiana State Association Presi- 
dent; B. H. Wilkins, inspector; Elmer 
Bedwell, President of the Greene 
County Association. 

Beekeepers donated $6.60 at this 
meeting for American Honey Insti- 
tute. Reported by Wm. A. Pogue, 

Indiana. 
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Indiana State Fair 
August 31 to September 6 

Begin plans for your apiary exhibit 
now. Write Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Room 332, State House, In- 
dianapolis for premium list and entry 
blanks. The premium money has been 
increased 25 per cent. The main 
changes are in awarding five premi- 
ums instead of the usual three, giv- 
ing more chance in competition and 
in the addition of an amateur class. 
Also all exhibitors should note that 
all amber extracted honey will be 
subject to chemical analysis for over- 
heating, scorching or artificial color- 
ing. 

Indiana women are urged to com- 
pete for the premium offered for 
honey cookery. This is the first time 
such a premium has been offered at 
the Indiana Siate Fair. Let’s make 
it a success. County association of- 
ficers should get the needed publicity 


and members should enlist their 
women to bring in exhibits. 
James E, Starkey, 
Indiana. 


Winnebago Meeting With Forty-five 


The Winnebago County (Illinois) 
Association held a picnic field meet- 
ing at Benjamin Beach’s home at 126 
Clifford Avenue, Kewanee on Sunday 
afternoon, June 16th, with forty-five 
present. Inspector Duax and Mrs. 
Duax were present. Mrs. Duax gave 
a fine talk on the value of honey and 
demonstrated making honey meringue 
and Mr. Duax held a discussion about 
field inspection and the work of the 
deputies. 

Sebolt Claussen of Oregon, IIl., dis- 
played a perfect specimen of foul- 
brood and told about its destructive 
work in the apiary. 

Although a heavy rain _ started 
about 2 p. m. dinner was set on tables 
in the long garage where everybody 
enjoyed themselves. Music was fur- 
nished by Lee Weller and Mr. Duax. 

Reported by E. F. Peterson, 
Kewanee. 





Vermont Meeting, August 24th, 
White River Junction 

The Vermont Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold the annual picnic 
meeting on August 24th at the resi- 
dence of Lee Faneuf, Jr., Wilder, 
Vermont, about two miles north of 
White River Junction on the Main 
Road, Route 5. 

The speakers will be: Prof. J. R. 
Hepler, University of New Hamp- 
shire, “What to Do With Bees for 
Winter’; Prof. E. J. Rasmussen, Uni- 
versity of New York, “Keeping Bees 
for Orcharding”; Fred Bingham, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, “Wild Thyme as 
a Honey Plant’’; Dr. R. J. Goss, Wild- 
er, Vermont, “Honey as a Food.” 

Beekeepers and their families are 
invited, 

Chas. Mraz, Sec.-Treas., 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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RELIABLE Italian QUEENS 


Produced in three-frame nuclei. 
Immediate shipment. 
Trade Agreement Prices. 


‘Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty.’’ 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 
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SUPPLIES You’ll Need 


YOUR BEST BUY TODAY Ultra Violet Ray Treated (Patent U. S. 1868042 
They produce gentler bees Queen Bees 85c eac July 19, 1932) 
and are 20-40% more prolific. 10 or more 80c each. 

MILL RUN Medium Brood Foundation (95% perfect sheets) 8x16% -8 9/16x16% 
100 Ib. lots 40c Ib. 10 lb. lots 42c¢ Ib. 
SECONDS Medium Brood Foundation (every sheet will please) 8x16% - 8 9/16x16% 
100 Ib. lots 36c lb. 10 Ib. lots 37c¢ Ib 

HONEY PAILS AND CANS 
50- 5 lb. Pails $3.15 100- 5 Ib. Pails $6.30 
50 - 10 Ib. Pails $4.65 100 - 10 lb. Pails $9.20 
60 lb. Cans (bulk) less than 50 - 32c each. 

60 lb. Cans (bulk) more than 50 - 30c each. 
Individual cartons for 1-60 lb. can 10c each. 
ver er tre ye WRAPPERS FOR COMB HONEY (3 colors) 
444x44%xl1l% 44x44 x1! 4x5x1l% 
100 at $ .85 500 at $3.5 95 1000 at $7.80 


Plain Cellophane Wrappers (no printing) 

100 at $ .50 500 at $2.50 
MODERNISTIC JARS 

Quart packed 1 doz. 

16-o0z. 


1000 at $4.90 
(very attractive) 


to case with screw caps - S5c per case 


packed 2 doz. to case with screw caps - 85c per case 
8-oz. packed 2 doz. to case with screw caps - 67c per case. 
Send for our beautiful label catalog. 

We will accept honey and beeswax in trade for bee supplies. Write us. 


Ship your comb to us for rendering. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


PEARL & WALNUT STS. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











BERRY’S RELIABLE QUEEN BEES 


Immediate 
mated Queens: Untes 
of charge 


Delivery. 

ted, 50c ear h; re 

on request. Safe 
anteed. 


Selected purely 
Wings clipped free 


ted, $1.00 each. 
arrival and satisfaction guar- 


Over forty years of selective 


Italian bees that are 


breeding has given us a strain of bright three- 


istance and honey 


banded 


unsurpassed for disease re production. Own- 


ing and operating over 1000 colonies of bees in the Northwest for honey production 
gives us an excellent opportunity to test our strain for both honey production as 
well as climatic qualities. Queens heading colonie that excel we use in our breed- 
ing yards South 

Our queens, bees and breeding methods are accredited and certified by the Alabama 


State of Agriculture. 


M.C. BERRY & CO., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala. 


Department 








MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


They produce hordes of big, long-lived bees that are extremely gentle and whose 
only ambition is Work. Italians (3-band) of course Be sure to try some of them 
along with others and make comparison We know you will be well pleased. Hun- 
dreds of satisfied customers prompts us to make that assertion We are making 
prompt shipments and everything MACK sells is guaranteed. Price for the remain- 
der of the season 

2Oc each 
rue e&ac 
% ad ‘ 7 Y _ 
HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON Rt. 2 ILLINOIS 
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DECATUR, IND. 
The Brock Store 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 
Bryant & Cookinham 
Diamond Match Co. 


MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Superior Honey Co. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


MOORHEAD, (MINN. 
North Dakota Bee 
Supply Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Superior Honey Co. 


DENVER, COL. 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Assn. 


LANSING, MICH. 
M. H. Hunt & Son 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
A. I. Root Company 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. 1. Root Company 


ALHAMBRA, CAL. 


B-Z-B Honey Company 


WINONA, MINN. 
Standard Lumber Co. 


FARGO, N. DAK. 
Menttt “a & Co. 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


THE NEAREST 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


er BLUFFS, IA. 
The A. I. Root Company 
of lowa 


CHICO, CAL. 
Diamond Match Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Quick Seed & Feed Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. 1. Root Company 


SW itr Ss. C. 
. Kirkland Seed Co. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


—_ FRANCISCO, CAL. 


F. Lane & Son 
ye CAL. 


abor 


ONSTED MICH. 
. Hubbard 


BOISE, IDAHO 
Reilly ar & Co., 
nc. 


PROVO, UTAH 


N. E. Miller Sons & Con 


GRAND FORKS, N. D 
Gordon A. Bell 


AUGUST 


LEAN- BRIGHT-TIGHT 
HONEY CANS | 


OR PAILS 


THERES A CONTINENTAL 
_ DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 








@ Distributors of Continental Honey Cans are 
strategically located throughout the country. 
One or more are convenient to you. 

Each Continental Distributor carries a stock 
of Honey Cans that have been tested at the 
factory for leaks and that will assure your Honey 
the utmost protection. 


Write or wire any of these Distributors for 





OAKLAND, CAL. 


F.&, Bepaen-Seasen Co, samples, prices or full information. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 WEST NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WHEELING JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For our August Crop and asked 
the following questions: 
1. How is the crop so far compared to 1984? 


Condition of bees compared to 1934? 


Market Report, we 


~ 


3. Prospects for balance of season? 
4. Are buyers active? What are they offering? 
5. How is honey selling locally? 


Crop Compared to 1934 

In the New England states, the crop is probably equal 
to 1934 as it is in New York, Maryland and Virginia. 
However, in the Carolinas, the crop has been much less 
than in 1934. Georgia reports somewhat better than last 
year with conflicting reports from Florida apparently on 
account of the shortage of the orange flow. The tupelo 
flow seems to be better than a year ago. 

Throughout the balance of the South, conditions are 
about normal except that southern Louisiana has had an 
extreme shortage of flow. 

Nor can Texas claim to have had a normal flow al- 
though perhaps as much as last year. New Mexico is likely 
better than a year ago and Arizona at least equal. 

Pennsylvania reports a rather short crop up to this 
writing with Ohio and Indiana and Illinois giving con- 
flicting reports apparently from the fact that the sweet 
clover regions were yielding whereas the balance of the 
territory was not. Iowa is apparently in the same con- 
dition except in western Iowa the reports are good. 

Michigan is much ahead of a year ago, Wisconsin equal 
and Minnesota at least normal. The plains areas appar- 
ently are the areas which are reporting a great increase 
over last year owing to the fact that the sweet clover 
did come out of the drought in better condition than had 
been anticipated and of course we have rainfall this year 
whereas a year ago the crop necessarily was cut short ow- 
ing to the drought. 

Colorado perhaps is not up to normal although our 
expectation is that it is better than a year ago and Utah 
reports very much better. The northern intermountain 
states—Wyoming, Montana and Idaho—do not report any 
better than last year, likely due to the shortage of avail- 
able honey plants. Conditions in these states we would 
think are about 75 per cent with somewhat the same con- 
dition in Nevada. On the Pacific coast, Oregon and Wash- 
ington report conditions much better than a year ago. 
The same is true of California except that the crop is 
not nearly so large as had been at first anticipated on 
account of the heavy rains. Bees apparently dwindled 
and did not come up again for the honeyflow and the 
result is, although there will undoubtedly be more honey 
than a year ago, the flows have been disappointing, 
particularly in central and southern California. 

Condition of Bees 

Very few reports come in that the condition of bees 
is any better than it was a year ago and in most instances, 
bees are apparently in not as good shape for the crop 
as they were in 1934. This undoubtedly was caused by 
the cool and rainy weather which induced _ con- 
siderable swarming and also will have a tendency to cut 
down on brood rearing. The New England states ap- 
parently have bees in as good a shape as in previous 
years and this would also apply to the sweet clover 
sections. 

In the balance of the country, however, we believe that 
bees are below normal, 

Prospects 

While conflicting reports come in as usual, our idea is 
that prospects are about normal from now on in most 
of the clover yielding sections which now comprise 
practically the entire country. 

Naturally the white clover sections, particularly in the 
Mississippi Valley, are not anticipating anything this 
year on account of the lack of carryover of old clover 
plants. 


M. G. Dadant. 


The prospects seem to be most nearly normal or above 
in the plains states and in northern sections as well as in 
Utah and western Colorado. 

All in all naturally, the prospects for a honeyflow are 
better than they were a year ago when we were going 
through the terrible drought. This is particularly notice- 
able in the prospects for fall flows throughout the fall 
flowering regions. 


If we have any rainfall during the balance of the 
summer, the prospects for an abnormal fall flow are 
good, Corn fields are weedy everywhere and many fields 


have not even been planted so that the number of fall 
plants will be extremely large. We look for a rather 
decidedly large crop of fall honey. 

Buyers 

Buyers are not particularly active on the Pacific coast 
and in some sections of the South and Southeast. How 
ever, the volume of honey in the South and Southeast 
we believe is not going to be sufficient to take care of the 
local needs, let alone ship to outside buyers in any 
quantity and some reports coming from down there are 
to the effect that the new honey is in heavy demand 
already both on the part of the consuming public and on 
the part of bakers to whom a large quantity of this is 
now sold. 

Buyers are, however, active in the heavy producing and 
shipping areas, 

Naturally the early offers are low. They will perhaps 
run 1 cent per pound lower than last year and some sales 
are being made on this basis. As a matter of fact, if one 
is a buyer of honey and acquainted with the market, no 
doubt he can get some bargains right now. Buyers are 
offering as low as 4 cents to 4% cents for good white 
honey f.o.b. shipping point although in some sections we 
hear of offers of 5% and 5% cents and one party sold 
at 6% cents f.o.b. station. Our idea is the 6% cent 
price at this time of year is just as much out of line as 
the 4 cent price is, 

There is no criticism whatever of buyers. Naturally 
buyers who happen to handle honey are going to buy as 
low as they can and if the beekeeper is unacquainted 
with the market, he will have to suffer the penalty of 
getting a low price for his honey. 

While there is no doubt at all that the crop throughout 
the country is going to be somewhat in excess of last 
year, we do not look for anything like a heavy crop in 
1935 and our idea would be that it would not exceed over 
20 per cent above the 1934 crop unless conditions turn 
abnormally good during the balance of this year. 

Our recommendation, therefore, would be not to be in 
an extreme hurry to sell the crop because we do not 
believe that the opening offers on honey are going to be 
quite in line with what they will be a little later on in the 
fall. 

Honey Selling 

In a local way, honey seems to be selling fairly well 
everywhere. This is particularly true in the southern 
states where the honey sales are really in excess of what 
they were a year ago, 

A number of reporters state that they have demand 
both in a retail way and from bakers that they cannot 
fill and are awaiting the new crop. It is true that most 
of the handlers of honey have cleaned up in good shape 
on their carryover of honey. As a matter of fact, more 
honey has moved in June and July than in previous years 
we believe. This is largely due, of course, to the demand 
from the bakers. 

On the other hand, there is going to be a very heavy 
crop of fruit and berries this year which may have some- 
thing to do with the demand for honey. 

All in all, however, with conditions improving, we do 
not look for much dropping in demand for honey, nor is 
there a sufficiently large crop to cause any worry. 





Are You Ready for This Season? 


Have you gone over your equipment? Have vou 
plenty supplies? Advertisers in the American Bee 
Journal! wiil welcome any inquiry sent to them. 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


r «1. 201 N. Wells St. 
Edwin H. Guertin 7° §;Well* 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. 
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Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


ITALIAN Queens. Northern bred, for North- 
ern conditions. 
Eugene Gordon, Hershey, Nebraska. 








ISLAND BRED dark Italian queens. $5 each. 
Choicest, $10. Send check or money order. 
First write Bee Culture, Washington, D.C.. 
for permit to import queens. See ad in Dec. 
A.B.J. E. L. Sechrist, Papeete, Tahiti. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN queens that 

produce real honey gatherers and are 
gentle to work with. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, George Elmo Curtis, Megr., Graham, 
North Carolina. 





REAL P. PE TS—Gentlest Bees “Under the Sun. 
Through select breeding and inbreeding I 
have developed bees that can be manipulated 
under all weather conditions without smoke 
or veil. Yellow in color and will gather as 
much honey as busy bees can do. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. Price 
75c. 
Brown's Apiary, Cape May Court House, N.J. 


QUEE NS —L eather colored "Italians. Good 
honey gatherers and gentle. Now 50c. 
Joy holasen Walter Frierdich, Belleville, Ill. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS the rest of 

the season at 50c each, any number. The 
same high bred quality, noted for their 
gentleness and honey gathering. They get 
results. Try and be convinced. E. A. Sim- 
mons Apiaries, Powell Owen, Megr., Green- 
ville, Ala. 


GOLDEN—These queens are pure  Jtalians, 

line bred for honey as well as color, good 
honey gatherers, very gentle to handle. 
Health certificate. Safe arrival. Satisfaction. 
Untested 50c, tested $1.00, select tested 
$1.50. D. = Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 





EXTRA YELL Ow Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than the 

three-banded; more gentle and just as good 

workers. Untested 50c each; tested $1.00; 

select tested $1.50. Health certificate and 

satisfaction. 

Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Rt. 2, Randleman, N.C. 








DIE MER’S Three- Banded Italian Queens 50c 
each. Send for circular. 
J. F. Diemer Co., Liberty, Mo. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS. Pure stock, import- 
ed direct from Carniola. Untested 50c; 
tested $1.00. Breeders $5.00 each. 
Jane Marie Apiary, Hearne, Texas. 
BEST MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian Select 
Queens, 50c each. Package bees at code 
price. P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 
QUEENS. A limited number of pererry Italian 
stock, warranted purely mated. No in- 
breeding permitted. 40 years’ experience. 
50 cents each. 
Thos. Broderick, Moravia, N. Y. 


GOLDEN QUEENS. Improvement in length, 
pure mating. Tested $1.50; untested $1.00. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1. G. Karns, Green Bay, Va. 


GENUINE MOUNTAIN GRAY QUE ENS for 
August at 50c each; select tested $2.00 
each; good breeders $5.00 each. Satisfaction 

and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 
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CAUCASIAN QUEENS—tThere is no argu- 
ment against them for honey-gathering, 
disease resistance, and gentleness, from 
those using them. Obviously your choice 
should be Caucasians. Untested 50c each. 
Bird’s Apiaries, Odebolt, Iowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 








HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car 

lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
submit sample. THE COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS’ ASSN., 1424 Market St., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 





FINE QUALITY Mangrove honey in new 
sixties. Sample 6c. 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 

supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-lb. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





FOR SALE—New crop, water white, sweet 
clover honey. Case or carlot 
C. 8. Engle, Thief River Falls, Minn. 
HOWDY’S. HONEY— Comb and Extracted. 
Best quality Michigan clover in carlot or 
less. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 


NOW SHIPPING NEW CROP white clover 
honey, both comb and extracted. 

F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 

WHITE CLOVER COMB HONEY, new crop. 

Charles Guhl, Rt. 2, Napoleon, Ohio. 


NEW CROP white extracted honey ready 1 in 

August. Sample and price on request. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 

WHITE CLOVER COMB, fancy and No. 1. 

Write for prices. 

Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, Pa. 

NEW CLOVER EXTRACTED, extra quality 

this year. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE-—Old-fashioned round straw bee- 
hives for honey selling stands, landscape 

gardens and estates. 
G. Korn, Berrie n | Springs, Mich. 











I HAVE. ON HAND | 40 swarms of honeybees 
and equipment for same which I will sell 

in whole or in part. Anyone interested will 

find a good bargain. 

Fred Williams, Cooperstown, North Dakota. 





BES’ ST BEE HUNTING OU TFIT. 
Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 








SUPPLIES 





BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES save honey, money, 
avoid stings; faster most efficient. Sample 
15c. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, IIl. 





SAVE QUEENS. Safin cages now lic. Ten 
for $1.00. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Connecticut. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES. Prompt ship- 
ment. Reasonable prices. We take honey 

and beeswax in trade for bee supplies. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 








WILL WORK YOUR WAX into plain me- 
dium brood foundation for 15c pound. 
Medium brood foundation 10 pounds $4.00. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


DAIRY GOATS 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 32, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. Monthly magazine. 25c y 
ly; 5 months 10c. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Light and amber honey 
Riverside Apiaries, Rewe Illinois. 


WANTED—FExtracted Honey. Send sample 
and price delivered to T. W. Burleson & 
Son, _Waxahachie, Texas. 





WANTED—HONEY and BEESWAX. Bee- 

keepers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us. Please send samples, 
state quantity available and prices. CALI- 
FORNIA HONEY COMPANY, Hamilton & 
Company, Agents, 108 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WAN’ r E D- c omb and extracted honey, in 
carlots or less. Send sample with delivered 
price. Schultz Honey Co., Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Honey in ‘eatiote or less. Write 
Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, Washington. 


WANTED—White Clover Extracted ‘Honey. 
New cans. Aloe Blossom Honey Co., 
712 Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED 








WANTED—Exchange Printing for Honey. 


Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERHEADS, envelopes, lowest prices, 

quality considered. Samples, prices free. 
Beekeepers’ Printing Company, 1010 Eighth, 
Watertown, Wis. 














BOOK BARGAIN—Very slightly damaged 
copies of Beekeeping in the South by Ken- 
neth Hawkins, cloth bound, published to sell 
at $1.25, price postpaid only 29 cents. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 





PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — All 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the 
type to build for your particular locality. 
Secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of 
“Inland.” Send 25c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Spencer, Indiana. 





FOR SALE — We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Road, Camberley, Surrey, England. 
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For Bigger Business 


That’s what folks will be doing when they go to 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


OCTOBER 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 


to attend the 


National Convention!! 


The Michigan State Beekeepers’ Association has been preparing for 
months so that beekeepers from everywhere might have a pleasant as well 
as profitable time. 


American Honey Producers’ League and American Honey Institute 
are arranging feature programs. All subjects have been selected for the 
betterment of the trade. 


Every person attending will have an opportunity to speak his mind 
without fear or favor. 


And it is the pooling of our problems that really brings bigger busi- 
ness, is it not? 


Full details from 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
MADISON, : : : : : : : WISCONSIN 
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Gohe POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 





Just when we had been having excessive rain in early 
June a letter came from Charles Mraz, of Middlebury, 
Vermont, telling of the dry spring in that locality. Last 
year this section was parched but May of this year 
brought more than the usual amount of moisture. Ap- 
parently things average pretty well over a long period of 
time. 

— oO— 

John M. Bixler, an Iowa beekeeper, was one of the 
first to bring to our attention the fact that such a thing 
as resistance to foulbrood might be present in some 
strains of bees. For many years he has operated an 
apiary from colonies surviving in a yard almost entirely 
destroyed by disease. While the disease persists and he 
still loses an occasional colony, he is able to get large 
yields of honey and to maintain strong colonies in a 
neighborhood where others have lost nearly everything. 

It is very evident that his bees have some measure of 
resistance. 

— 8) — 

Inquiries have come for seed of the wild alfalfa, 
(Medicago arborea) which is said to grow to a height of 
ten feet or more. I do not know of any source of seed 
in this country, but it may be possible to find it by 
inquiry to the Office of Plant Introduction, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. M. ar- 
borea is suited only to warm climates. 

—_— oO —— 

A Pennsylvania reader wants to know whether the bees 
get any honey from mint. Many plants belonging to the 
mint family are good honey plants. Both spearmint and 
peppermint yield much honey in some localities. It would 
be interesting to hear from beekeepers as to quality and 
yield. ee 

J. J. Homolka, of Brownville, Florida, writes to defend 
the Cyprian bees, saying he has one yard of them. He 
describes them as good honey gatherers, strong flyers, 
going far for food and no worse than Italians to sting. 
He regards bees resulting from the Carniolan-Italian cross 
as about the most vicious bees in his experience. 

— oO _—_— 

There are many minor sources of nectar about which 
we seldom hear because they are not common enough. 
An occasional bush or plant cannot be of much im- 
portance no matter how rich in nectar it may be. 

In the month of June the bees were observed to work 
the mock orange vigorously, and some days they fairly 
swarmed over the flowers. Yet with probably not more 
than two or three dozen of the bushes within flying range, 
the total harvest from this source must have been very 
small. ee te 


J. B. Douglas, of Bonita, Arizona, writes of days when 
his scale hive showed gains of twenty-two and twenty- 
three pounds. A heavy honeyflow is required to register 
such gains as this; and they indicate a good location, if 
only a temporary one. Because of advanced age Mr. 
Douglas is ready to dispose of his outfit and to retire, 
although his interest in bees is as lively as ever. 

Fred H. May, of Meredosia, Illinois, observes that win- 
ter vetch in his orchard is very attractive to bumblebees 
but has few honeybee visitors. Evidently, he thinks, there 
is plenty of nectar which is too deep for the honeybee. 

— Oo —— 

There is an occasional inquiry about Hubam clover. 
After all its boom, the annual sweet clover has found but 
few advocates among the farmers. The common biennial 
sweet clover still holds first place as a popular forage 
plant and soil builder. 9 — 

I have been much interested in the large number of 
insect visitors to the blossoms of the purple raspberries 
in late June. Beside honeybees in large numbers there 
were bumblebees, numerous wild bees, moths, butterflies 
and bee flies. Apparently the blossoms are very rich in 
nectar and fortunate is the beekeeper within reach of a 
large acreage of raspberries. 


Spiderwort is an interesting plant in its relation to the 
bees. Very early in the morning it is eagerly visited by 
honeybees in search of its abundant supply of pollen. 
Soon the supply is exhausted and the bees pay no further 
attention to it until the next morning. 

_— oO — 

I have just been mowing the grass around the beehives 
and now and then I paused a few moments to rest and 
to watch the birds in the mulberry trees. There is noth- 
ing that I have found equal to the mulberry for attract- 
ing the summer birds. Squirrels like them, too, and those 
in our grove have moved into the mulberry trees since 
the berries are ripe. Four fox squirrels at one time are 
feasting on the ripe fruit. They have built a big nest 
of leaves in the top of the tallest mulberry where they 
are right at home. 

—_o—- 

The dry seasons have so nearly killed out the white 
Dutch clover in this locality that it has become necessary 
to feed the bees in June, the time that flow of nectar 
from this clover is usually coming in. This summer’s wet 
weather is bringing it again, however, and new seedlings 
are growing in the pastures and along the roadsides. 
Perhaps next summer may show us another old-time 
clover flow. 

The organization of the National Apple Institute brings 
a bit of interesting news to the many beekeepers who are 
acquainted with the President, Professor B. S. Pickett, 
of the Iowa State College or Dr. H. E. Barnard, former 
director of the Honey Institute, who is the secretary and 
general director. Other offices are filled by well known 
orchardists of the mid-west region. Apples and honey 
should be able to cooperate effectively in such efforts 
since neither can replace the other, and no competition 
seems possible for a place on the table. 

The American Honey Institute owes much of its suc- 
cess to Dr. Barnard’s efforts in the early days of its 
organization. 

—_— oO — 

The Virginia creeper is a native vine which has great 
attraction for the bees. As I write one of the vines on a 
trellis near the door is fairly covered with them. They are 
getting much pollen and apparently some nectar. One 
wonders how much honey the bees would harvest from 
this source if the vine were as plentiful as some of our 
major honey plants. iia 


Five packages of Caucasian bees received from Her- 
man Rauchfuss, of Englewood, Colorado, brought a new 
type of shipping cage to my attention. The cage is about 
four inches deep and the size of a ten-frame Langstroth 
hive. To remove the bees after placing queen in hive, it 
is only necessary to withdraw a strip about an inch wide 
running across the package which is turned face down on 
top of the hive like a super. It has some advantages over 
the cages in common use. Rauchfuss is an ingenious chap, 
and a visit to his apiary is a never to be forgotten ex- 
perience for any beekeeper. 

_— oOo — 

D. W. Taylor, of Waldrop, Virginia, comments on the 
mention in the July Postscript of wild onion as a honey 
plant. He contends that wild onion has possibilities as a 
grazing plant. I seem to remember that in the pioneer 
days of my childhood there was complaint of the taint 
of onion in the milk when the cows grazed on wild onion. 

_ There are references to wild onion in old bee maga- 

zines which indicate that pioneer beekeepers harvested 
good crops of onion honey before the breaking of the 
wild sod. aime 

The basswood bloom this season has been as heavy as 
I ever saw; yet, the bees did not seem to do much with 
it, although little else was available here. Basswood is 
an uncertain source of nectar. Sometimes it yields 
heavily, at other times nothing at all. 


FRANK C. PELLETT, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 








